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Beg leave, with the profoundeſt . 


"x = humility, to dedicate the follow- 


ivy 


ing treatiſe to your majeſty, the patron 


ol truth and juſtice, and friend to the 


common intereſt of mankind, more par _ 


— 


ticularly to that of your majeſty's ſub- 


REST 
jects : in which your royal character 


f mines with the brighteſt luſtre. 


It contains rational and plain rules 
for eſtimating the value of diamonds 


and pearls under all circumſtances, and 


for manufacturing diamonds to the : . { 
greateſt perfection: both which have { 
hitherto been but very imperfecty un- t 
derſtood. From hence, all property of : t 


this kind has been expoſed to the great- 
eſt injury, by being ſubject to a capri- 


cious and indeterminate valuation; and th 
the ſuperlative beauty of diamonds has th 


been much debaſed. _ 8 
To 


To countenance a Wk calculated 
to promote a general benefit, it is hum- 
bly apprehended, will not be deemed un- 
worthy the condeſcention of a crowned 
head, as theſe * Jewels conſtitute ſo 


large a part of public wealth; and, as 


they are, and have been in paſt ages, | 


the chief ornaments of great and dif- 


tinguiſhed perſonages, in moſt * of 
4 the world. 


That the ſupreme diſpoſer of all 


things may long preſerve your majeſty, 


the guardian of the commerce and pro- 


perties of theſe your kingdoms, and 


that 


1 
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that you may continue to reign in the | 
: hearts of a grateful and loyal people, is 
the fervent prayer o, - 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | | 


wur Majeſty's moſt dutiſul, 1 
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R E A D E Rib 


s the following treatiſe is calculated to 
inform the world concerning the value 


_ of diamonds and pearls; the weights made uſe 


of relative thereto, are here previouſly ex- 


plained, as the knowledge of them will be * 


found neceſſary to the public. They agree the 


neareſt to troy weight of any other, and are 


commonly called carat weights; 150 carats 


make about an ounce of that weight. Carats 


are divided into halves, quarters, or grains; 


| Sign ſixteenths, and thirty- two parts. 


The draughts of the ſizes of brilliant and 
roſe diamonds, exhibited in the plates, are 
teſts to prove the truth and defects of: the 
manufacture of any diamond, and will be 
found as neceſſary as ſcales and weights, in 
attaining to a right judgment of their value. 
To make the truth of this aſſertion appear 
more evident, it is here to be obſerved; 
rſt, that either a brilliant or roſe diamond 


2 © may 
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way be wrought in ſuch a manner as to con- 


tain one fourth, or even one third, more 
weight | than it ought to have, which neceſ- 
farily injures the beauty of its form, and 
likewiſe injures its-true ſpirit and luſt 
and, if that overweight be injudiciouſly vi 


Jued, together with its due weight, the Pa 
will be thereby greatly heightened above its 


juſt value, more eſpecially in large diamonds. 
All which overweighted ſtones will eaſily be 
diſcovered by the ſizes exhibited in the 
plates, which exactly ſhew the true expan- 


5 of well wrought diamonds, ' Mi 


_ Secondly, it is to be obſerved, that the 
Hines before referred to will diſcover if 'any 
ſtones do not carry their true ſubſtance. An 
important circumſtance to be regarded, inaſ- 


much as any degree of want thereof, necef. 


ſarily leſſens the ſpirit and luſtre they would 
otherwiſe be poſſeſſed of. In both caſes, 


| directions are given in the treatiſe, in what 


manner every ſuch ſtone is to be valued, as 


well as all other well proportioned ones, ac- 


cording to their water, and ſeveral degrees 


of perfection or imperlection, of whas ze < or 


weight. ſoever. 


POSTSCRIPT.” 


HE prite of this book, I wha will 


not be thought too large, when the 
following matters are taken into conſidera- 


'®. 4 


* - ; 
'J a 9 + bc 1 1 ; 
. : : 5 3 2 ; ' z 
tion. A : he 4.4 
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Firſt, that of its being calculated to ſettle 


the value of diamonds and pearls, on a ra- 


tional and firm baſis ; a circumſtance of no | 


ſmall concern, inaſmuch as their worth has 
hitherto been rated by fancy and caprice, 
which has frequently proved very injurious 


even to traders in them, as well as to others 
who have bought them for their uſe. 

Next, as the ſubje& concerns only. per- | 
ſons of rank and fortune, and thoſe of the 


trade for whoſe uſe: the book is principally - 


deſigned, the ſale of it is not like to be very 


: ge To this may be added, that what it 


contains a 


*# 
* 


* 
* 


* — 
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and difficult labour of various kinds, attend- 
ed with an expence much beyond what can 
| readily be imagined. | 

And here I ſhall take leave to obſerve, 


that inaſmuch as the tables of the prices of 
diamonds and pearls anſwer the ſame pur- 


poſes in attaining to the knowledge of. the 
value of theſe jewels, as ſcales and weights, 
they may be conſidered in the ſame light; 
and that the diamond ſizes may be depended 
on for their truth, they are all engraved by 


myſelf, not daring to truſt that performance 


to any one elſe; which is likewiſe the caſe 


in reſpe& to ſome other things, that I ſhall 


not here particularize; all which have in- 
groſſed my thoughts and time to the neglet 
of my private concerns; by that means 1 


have greatly injured a fortune (not got by 


trade) that put me above entering on this 


work with any mean lucrative views; and 
leaſt of all that of publiſhing for the ſake of 


the profit that might ariſe therefrom. On 
b | „ the 
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contains is the product of. many years ſtudy, . 


TW 3" 


the contrary, my former circumſtances ena- 

| bled, and my inclinations led me to engage 
in this attempt, in order to ſerve the public, 
and the jewel trade. And to my great ſa- 
tisfaction, I find the principles of the book 


begin already to operate; from whence it 
may be preſumed they will more and more, 


And that the world will experience their uti- 
lity, That this was my original motive is a 


fact well known to fome; and that I former. 
ly intended to have publiſhed the matters 


contained in this treatiſe, without having 
any regard to the profit ariſing thereby. 
Theſe circumſtances, doubtleſs, will have 
their due weight in nen for the price 


of the book. 
And now 1 think it my duty to mention, 


that whatever knowledge I may have acqui- 
red by applying my thoughts and time this 


way, I ſhall endeavour faithfully to employ 
in any buſineſs that I may be honoured with 
in the jewelling trade. This I have not 


ſpoke of in my former edition, nor ſhould I 


now, 


Cm) 


now, if I were not countenanced in ſo doing 
by ſome perſons of rank, and many of my 


particular friends, both which have of late 
favoured me that way: and this leads 


me to hope for an increaſe thereof, which I 
flatter myſelf will not be found diſadvanta- 


geous- to any that may engage me in their 


ſervice. In ſaying this I am not +." e 


ſive of man un, too much. 
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| nets; EXPLANATION 
Of owe Technical 7 erms made uſe of in this z 
f 195 reati 9e, in e order. 5 
HE bezils are the upper ſides: and a 
corners of the brilliant, ien 7 
the edge of the table and the girdle. 4 
The collet is the ſmall horizontal plane or - 
ſacs, at the bottom of the brilliant. 5 { | 
The crown is the upper work lade . 13 
which all centers in the point at the won and "4 
: is bounded by the horizontal ribs. | 0 
Ihe facets are ſmall triangular faces, or b 
planes, both in brilliants and roſes, ' In bril- „ 
liants there are two ſorts, ſkew or ſkill fa- FI 
cets, and ſtar facets. Skill facets are divided „ 
into upper and under. Upper ſkill-facets |} 
are wrought on the lower part of the bezil, | 
and terminate in the girdle; under ſkill-fa- 
cets are wrought on the pavihons, and ter- Y 
minate in the girdle; ſtar- facets are wrought 1 
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F 5 vn the upper part of the bezil, ad mi. | 
nate in the table. 

The girdle is the line which ee 
the ſtone, parallel to the horizon; or, which 
. _ determines the greateſt horizontal expanſion 
=—_ of the ſtones. 15 
. Lozenges are common to brilliants and 

roſes. In brilliants they are formed by the 
meeting of the ſkill and ſtar facets on the 
bezil: in roſes, by the meeting of the facets 
in the hörizontal ribs of the crown. i 
Pavilions are the under ſides and corners 
af the brilliants, and lie en the — 
and the collet. | 
The ribs are the lines, or 3 which 


diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Ros: wy fi Ry 1 


both of brilliants and roſes. | 
: The table is the large horizontal i plane, or 
uu at the top of the ran | | 
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TAMONDS and pearls being ; 
of all jewels, of the greateſt im 


the world, juſtly demand the higheſt 
regard of any; inaſmuch as they con- 
ſtitute the largeſt ſhare of wealth of 


this kind, and are the chief ornaments: 
of great and diſtinguiſhed perſonages: 
more eſpecially diamonds, as being the 
moſt beautiful and valuable of all. On 

which account, as I have been above 


thirty years a conſiderable trader in 


A T1 them, 


2 _ INTRODUCTION. 


them, and a manufacturer of diamonds, 
I have ſtudiouſly employed great part 
of my time in ſearch of rules to aſcer- 
tain the value of both ander all circum- 
ſtances, whatever be their weight and 
magnitude; and, likewiſe, for manufac- 


turing diamonds to the greateſt perfec- - 
tion. And apprehending that I have 


fully ſucceeded—for the promotion of 
the commerce, and for. the benefit of 
the public, I have exhibited, in this 


treatiſe, means by which the inquiſitive 


may attain to a right knowledge in 
theſe matters; and more eſpecially con- 
cerning thoſe from one carat weight, to 
thoſe of one hundred carats. 


The plates of the ſizes of diamonds, 
and the tables of the prices of both, 
are extended no farther than to dia- 

N monds 
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monds and pearls of that weight. 
They might be carried on ad inſnitum; 


and the rule of valuing will hold good, 


though they ſhould weigh as much as 
Governor Pitt's diamond, purchaſed by 
the Regent Duke of Orleans for Louis 
the Fifteenth, then a minor, Which 
weighs 136 carats +; or as three others 
mentioned by Monſieur Tavernier, in 


the ſecond part of his voyages, p. 148, 


Engliſh tranſlation, viz. that of the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany, which weighs 


139 carats +; or that in a merchant's 


hand which weighs 242 carats ; or 


that of the Great Mogul, which weighs 
279 carats 2 


If what is contained in this treatiſe 


be found true, it will confute the no- 


tion that ſome diamonds and pearls are 


A 2 ineſti- 
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ineſtimable, on account of * extra- 
ordinary magnitude; which to this 
time, prevails, upon the ſuppoſition 
that no methods can be found to de- 


termine their value; and will likewiſe 
greatly contribute to ſupport the dig- 
nity of the diamond manufacture. 


fore, is a ſufficient foundation for rules to be 
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DIAMONDS AND PEARLS. 


CU; the Produdtion of Diamonds it} the Prin- 


" oP ef valuing them, 


\HAT rules may be given for the Fol 


valuing of diamonds, according to 


their increaſe in ſize and weight, is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, from this conſideration; 


that nature has produced in times paſt, as 9 


well as it does at preſent, diamonds in the 
following manner, viz. a vaſt number of 


ſmall ones, and progreſſively a leſs number 
of larger; and that they promiſcuouſly in- 


herit the ſame properties, and ſhare alike 


of perfection, and imperfection. This, there- 


A 3 give -F 
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given for valuing them in proportion to their 
ſize and weight, which will be found here- 
after exhibited; and if the uſe and appli- 


cation of them were conformable to the 


production of nature, the rules thus found- 


ed and preſcribed, would never be inter- 


rupted : and, therefore, if the humour of the 
world demands, at any time, more or leſs of 
any particular ſizes and weights than nature 


provides, the price obtruded thereby muſt 


be reckoned the occaſional, and not the juſt 


price, and complied with as ſuch; which 
happens to be the caſe at preſent, by the 


extraordinary uſe of ſmall diamonds in the 
decorations now faſhionable in jewelling. 
And as the price of theſe ſmall diamonds 
will always fluctuate by the alterations of 
faſhions, little regard will -be had in this 
treatiſe to any, under the weight of one 
carat. 55 | | : | 
It may be alſo obſerved, that the value of 
rough diamonds, from two to three carats, 
and alſo of poliſhed diamonds, from one to 
one and a half, do not correſpond with the 
rules hereafter laid down; the price at pre- 
ſent being lower than what is aſſerted by 
| / the 
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the rules; which is acknowledged, and will 


remain ſo, as long as the humour prevails 
of ſupplying the place of diamonds of that 
weight, by meanly ſetting ſmall ſtones in a 


cluſter in their room, for the ſake of a ſhowy 


and flaſhy appearance, at a leſs price than 


ſtones of theſe ſizes would admit of ; by 
which means theſe ſizes are leſs uſed than 


formerly, and become cheaper (the produc- 


tion of nature being always the ſame)» and 
from hence they are depreciated in their va- 


lue; fo that the preſent prices of theſe ſizes. 
muſt alſo be reckoned the — and 


not the juſt price. | 

The rules are, nevertheleſs, juſt, dem, 
and conſonant to nature; and therefore are 
here proper to be offered, in order to aſſiſt 
in coming at the true knowledge of the 
value of diamonds of a higher worth, than 


ſuch as are liable to be affected in their 


price by the alteration of e in un 


ling. 


The principle or ide is, that the pro- 


portional increaſe, or value of diamonds, is, 


as the ſquare of their weight, whether rough 
or manufactured. For the explanation 
A 4 ..- + - whereof, 
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whereof, an inſtance is firſt given in rough 
diamonds; on which account it will be ne- 
.eeflary to lay down a general price, which 
is ſuppoſed to be 21. per carat; meaning, the 
whole ſpecies, good and bad blended: to- 
gether, which are worthy the expence of 
manufactory. For example, ſuppoſe the 
value of a rough diamond of two carats, at 
the rate of 21. per carat, ſhould be required; 
the rule is, firſt, to multiply 2 by 2, which 
makes 4, the ſquare of its weight; then 
multiply the product of 4 by 21. the price 
of one carat, that makes 8. which is the 
true value of a rough diamond of 2 carats. 
To make this rule applicable to manu- 
factured diamonds, it will be neceſſary to 
aſcertain what waſte, or loſs of weight, will 

be ſuſtained in manufacturing them. And 
here it may be advanced as a matter of fact, 
that half the weight will be loſt; conſe- 
quently doubling the weight of any manu- 
factured diamond, renders the rule of the 
ſame uſe to ſhow their value. This loſs is 

to be underſtood. to relate to the general 
manufattory of brilliant and roſe diamonds, 

in the moſt perfect manner. To that end, 

| * x rules 
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rules are to be offered for a general practice 


in both kinds of manufactory; which, if 


conformed q will be found to exhibit dia- 
monds in ſuch a manner, as to be produc- 
tive of greater perfection and ſaving of 
weight, than any other ſtandards of prac- 
tice. 


— r. 


Of Brilliant Diamonds, and the Method of. 
| nanufacturin g them. 


RILLIANTS are firſt to be : confi. 
dered. And the manufattory of a 
ſquare one, is fixed on for the fundamental 
and governing rule of practice ; nature for 
the moſt part directing thereto, as it pro- 
duces abundantly more apparent fix pointed 
ſtones, than ſtones of any other form; and 
becauſe the fame depth or ſubſtance, and 
the ſame manner of Proportioning that fub- 
ſtance, which are eſſential in rendering” a 
ſquare brilliant of any other ſhape cquijilersy 
and more ſubſtance, or any ther manner 


of proportioning, will be found, upon ex- 
perience, prejudicial to the beauty of their 
A 5 - Worm, 
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whereof, an inſtance is firſt given in rough 
diamonds; on which account it will be ne- 
geſſary to lay down a general price, which 
is ſuppoſed to be 20. per carat; meaning, the 
whole ſpecies, good and bad blended to- 
gether, which are worthy the expence of 
manufactory. For example, ſuppoſe the 
value of a rough diamond of two carats, at 
the rate of 21. per carat, ſhould be required; 
the rule is, firſt, to multiply 2 by 2, which 
makes 4, the ſquare of its weight; then 
multiply the product of 4 by 21. the price 
of one carat, that makes 8. which is the 
true value of a rough diamond of 2 carats. 
To make this rule applicable to manu- 
factured diamonds, it will be neceſſary to 
aſcertain what waſte, or loſs of weight, will 
be ſuſtained in manufacturing them. And 
here it may. be advanced as a matter of fact, 
that half the weight will be loſt; conſe- 
quently doubling the weight of any. manu- 
factured diamond, renders the rule of the 
ſame uſe to ſhow their value. This loſs is 
to be underſtood. to relate to the general 
manufactory of brilliant and roſe diamonds, 
in the moſt perfect manner. To that end, 
rules 
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rules are to be offered for a general practice 
in both kinds of manufactory; which, if 
conformed q will be found to exhibit dia- 

ach a manner, as to be produc- 


monds in 
tive of greater perfection and ſaving of 
weight, than a other ſtandards of prac- 
tice. 


—— 


Of Brilliant Diamonds, and the Method 1 
manufacturing them. 


bRILLIANTS are firſt to be conſi. 
dered. And the manufactory of a 
ſquare one, is fixed on for the fundamental 
and governing rule of practice; nature for 
the moſt part directing thereto, as it pro- 
duces abundantly more apparent fix pointed 
ſtones, than ſtones of any other form; and 


| becauſe the ſame depth or ſubſtance, and 


the ſame mariner of - Proportioning that ſub- 
ſtance, which are eſſential in rendering” a 
ſquare brilliant of any other ſhape complete; 
and more ſubſtance, or any | 


of proportioning, will be found! upon ex- 


perience, prejudicial to the beauty of their 
A 5 A form, 
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form, and the true dignity of their ſpirit and 
luſtre: compared with ſuch as are made 
conformable to the following les: 

The form of a ſix pointed rongh diamond 

is previouſly to be deſcribed; as the . 

| of it is not much known. 
It is a figure compoſed of two ſquare 
pyramids, joined at their baſes, and which 
form an outline of a true ſquare. The 
whole figure is compoſed of eight triangular 
faces or planes; four above the baſe, and 
four below it; all meeting in two points, 
one at top, the other at bottom; terminat- 
ing in the poles of the axis, or line paſſing 
through the centre of the ſtone from top to 
bottom. Some ſtones are found to anſwel 
this figure very nearly, To make a com- 
plete ſquare brilliant from ſuch a ſtone, if it 
be not exactly gue by aun, it muſt be 
made ſo by art. 

The firſt a N to be done, is 
to reduce that part, repreſenting the baſe 
of the two Pyramids, to an exact ſquare, 
which forms" what is called. the girdle of the 
| ſtone; and then work by the ſquare from 
the girdle, which will produce the two 
5 8 points 


its 


* 
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pointe of the axis; and, if it be truly exe- 


cuted, the length of the axis from point to 


point, will be equal to the breadth of the 
ſquare from ſide to ſide. A draught of a 
ſide-view of ſuch a ſtone; will be found 1 in 


he firſt plate, No. 1. 


The next thing to be done, is to vrokinies 


the table and collet. In order to which, | 
divide the block into eighteen parts from 
top to bottom; and then take away from 


the upper part , and from the lower part 


Dr. This. gives the upper part, or table 
tide, f above the girdle, which is : of the 
Rn ſubſtance; and the lower, or col- 


let fide,” r or 3; only 12 of the original 
18 parts being left in depth. And thus: 
the table and collet are formed, which will 
be found to bear this proportion to each 
other; viz. the collet will 


breadth of the table. In this ſtate "it 1s W = 


complete ſquare table diamond. 
Its different parts are denoted by the let- 
ters a, b, c, d, e,—a, ſhows What is uſually 
ee the table of the ſtone, which is an, 


' hort tal plane at the top; 6, the upper 


en or biſils; c, the fon nien ſhows: 


N its 
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its expanſion ; , the under ſides or pavi- 
lions; e, the collet, which is a ſmall hori- 
zontal plane at the bottom. The pricked 
lines above the table, and thoſe below the 
collet, ſhow what has been taken away. A 
ſide-· view of one will be found in plate I. 
No. 2. 

Note This e of e has 
been exhibited time out of mind; and the 
brilliant, which is an improvement upon it, 
has been introduced within the laſt century; 
as will appear to thoſe who ſhall, ive them- 
ſelves the trouble of an enquiry. But this. 

not being eſſential to the preſent undertak- 
ing (which will be purſued with the utmoſt. 
brevity), an hiſtorical account of theſe mat- 
ters 1s omitted.. 

This. is the foundation of a 8 bril- 
liant; and, in order to render it a perfect 
brilliant, each. corner muſt be ſhortened oth. 
part of its diagonal; and. then the corner. 


or run towards the centre of the kahle . 
leſs than the ſides; and the lo r par 
which terminates in the girdle, muſt Be 2 

8 & one {ide of the n and each « comer 


ribs of the upper ſides muſt be flattened, . 
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rib of the under ſides muſt be flattened 
at the top, to anſwer the above flattening 
at the girdle; and at the bottom: ＋ of each 


fide of the collet. A ſide· view of one wal 
be found in plate I. No. 4. | 


The parts of the ſmall work which: com- 


oitihs it a brilliant, are called ſtar and ſkill 
faſſets, and are of a triangular ſhape. "Thoſe 


which join to the tables are the ſtar faſſets, 
thoſe which join to the girdle the ſkill faſſets. 


Both of theſe partake equally of the depth 
of the upper fides from the table to the 


girdle, and meet in the middle of each fide 


of the table and girdle, as alſo at the cor- 
ners; and thus they produce regular lo- 
zenges on the four upper ſides and corners 
of the ſtone. The triangular faſſets on the 
under ſides joining to the girdle, muſt be 
half as. deep again as the above faſſets, to 


anſwer to the collet part: that is to ſay, in 
the proportion of three to two. A draught 
of a brilliant rendered complete, wil be 


found in plate I. No. 4. 


Under thggbefore-mentioned draughts, are 
reptalenioil 


* 
he 


ing 


dur complete brilliants in an 
horizontal view, by double draughts, wee 


* 


* 1 
24 Res 1 . 
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ing 36 carats each. No. 5. is a ſquare, No. 
6. a round, No. 7. an oval, No. 8. a drop. 
The left-hand draughts regard their upper 
parts, and thoſe on the right their under 
parts, which are fuppoſed to be divided at 
their girdles. They are thus ſeparately re- 
preſented, the better to ſhow their whole 
work, and in what manner it ſhould he; and 
likewiſe their ſize or expanſion, and the ſize 
of their tables and collets. 
Note — Their perpendicular depths from 
table to collet, are ſhown by the length of 
the bars placed under each double draught. 
The octagon in the middle of the left-hand 
draught of No. 5. is the table, which is an 
horizontal plane or face, at the top, and is 


denoted by the letter 2. The triangular 


faſſets adjoining to the table are ſtar faſſets, 
and are denoted by the letter 2. Thoſe ad- 
joining to the extreme part or outlines, are 


| {kill faſſets, and are noted by the letter c. 


Theſe, meeting in the middle of the upper 
ſides and corners of the ſtone, form figures 
of a lozenge ſhape, round the upper ſides 
and corners of the ſtone, and are denoted by 
the letter d. The outlines of this, and that 
. ' 


9 was Ts 


IM 
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: of the right-hand draught, are the girdle of 


the ſtone, and are denoted by the letter e. 
The triangular faſſets adjoining to the out- 
lines of the right-hand draughts, are the un- 
der {kill faſſets, and are denoted by the letter 
F. The lower ſides are denoted by the let- 


ter g. The octagon in the middle is the col- 


let, which is denoted by the letter 4; and 
and is an horizontal plane or face, at the 
bottom of the ſtone. This deſcription ſerves 
as an explanation of the other three double 
draughts. All lines within the outlines of 
the draughts, are called ribs in diamonds. 
Theſe draughts, with theſe explanations, will 
always be found of uſe to give a right idea of 
a brilliant diamond. In plate VI. there is a 


; draught of an inſtrument, uſeful for examin- 


ing the ſize and Woo; of any diamond, 
called a prover. | 
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of the Sizes or Epe, of haps iants. 


= lates II, UI, IV, V, is exhibited a liſt 
of the draughts of the horizontal repre- 


ſentation of 55 ſquare brilliants, from one 


carat weight, to an hundred carats, ranged 
in a progreſſive order, according to their in- 
creaſe in ſize and weight; which are ſo 
many teſts to prove the truth or error, of 
the manufacture of any brilliant diamond: 
Here it is to be obſerved, that their depths 


are expreſſed by the length of the bars placed 


under each draught ; and the ſize of their 
collets, by the octagons under the bars, in 
order more diſtinctly to diſcern their ſeveral 
parts. The numerical figures on the left- 
hand of each draught, regard their number ; 
thoſe on the right-hand, their weight. 


The reaſon why the number of ſize is not 


more multiplied, is, left the progreſſion of 


increaſe in ſize ſhould not be diſcernible ;_ 


and, by that meant ſhould' create too great 


difficulty in adjuſting the degrees in which 
any ſtone departs. from truth. And this the 
ant of ther ſtones differing 


rather, on acc 


1 in 


- 
as 8 1 N 1 1 


. TS 
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in their ſhapes at the table, girdle, and col- 


let, from thoſe of ſquare brilliants; which 


increaſes, in ſome meaſure, the: difficulty of 
determining any difference to a great nice- 
ty; the uſe of the ſizes being to expoſe any 
conſiderable or groſs departure from truth, 

and to prevent the carrying on the baſe and 
heavy manufacture, which has of late pre- 
vailed in an extravagant degree, to the great 


diſparagement of the diamond ſpecies; and 


has contributed, like wiſe, to a great decep- 
tion and impoſition on the public. It may 
with truth be ſaid, regarding ſmall ſtones 


(which means ſtones under the weight of a 


carat) that, in general, they are ſo ill made, 
as to be void of their true beauty in all re- 
ſpects; and, by reaſon of their cloſeneſs or 


want of due expanſion, they will not fill up, 


by dne- fourth, the ſame ſpace as well made 
ſtones do in a piece of jewelling work. Con- 
ſequently, they are ſo much leſs in appear- 
ance; and as they retain" one-fourth more 
weight than well made ſtones of the ſame 


expanſion; and, as they are wrought for one 
third, or half the price, the vendor of fuck... 
can. afford to fell them at.leaſt 30 per cent 


leſs, 
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leſs, than he can afford to ſell well made 
ſtones. _ 


The truth of theſe matters will 3 
appear by future. enquiry and obſervation. 


Of the Uſe of the Brilliant Sizes in diſcover 
A .. all prides (oe ones. 


ERE it may be proper to ſhow, how 

far this ill manner of working before 
* may debaſe diamonds of larger 
ſizes, and how much it may contribute to 
the deception both of buyer and ſeller. To 
that end will be ſhown the uſe of the ſizes 
in diſcovering a well, or an ill made, bril- 
liant. For example, ſuppoſe two ſtones of 
{ix carats weight each, the one a well made, 
the other an ill made ſtone; the firſt will 
tally in all circumſtances with No. 20. of ſix 
carats weight; and the laſt may be loaded 
with undue ſubſtance, by which means its 
expanſion may not exceed one of five, or 
four carats weight. If any brilliant be ſo 
gircumſtanced, it is to be valued only as it 
1 agrees 


2 
Wy, 
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agrees with any of the ſame expanſion in the 


liſt, allowing for the expence of rectifying; 
becauſe, whatever ſubſtance, or weight, it 

carries beyond what its ſize demands, de- 
ſtroys, in proportion to ſuch exceſs, the 


beauty of its make, and its true ſpirit and 


luſtre. And here may be ſeen the differ- 


_ ence it would make to a purchafer, who 
may be induced to give the price, that a 


well made ſtone of fix carats weight de- 


mands, for one whoſe. expanſion may not 


exceed that of five, or four carats weight. 
For example, a ſtone of ſix carats weight, 
by the rule before laid down, is worth 
1 4. 
288 0 0. 
2000 0 
128 9 0 


One of five carats 
One of four . 


If the difference be ſo great in the * 


ſtance given, how much greater muſt it be in 
regard to ſtones of larger weights; and as 


that may be eaſily known by the ſame me- 
thod of enquiry, no other inſtance need be 


here given. 


Since then, ſo great A. a may. al * 


oof} 7 | from 
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from the ill manufacture of diamonds, the 
great uſe of the ſizes in diſcovering ſuch, 
evidently appears. And, as the attaining a 
right knowledge of the true make of dia- 
monds, will be found, of all other circum- 
ſtances, the moſt neceſſary in arriving at 
their value, ſome remarks are here made, 
by which the reader is informed in what 
manner the defects of ill made brilliant dia- 
monds will appear. To that end, an in- 
ſtance is given of a ſtone of ſix carats weight, 
which is but of the expanſion of one of five 
carats. It will partake, more or leſs, of all 
the following defects. Either it will be 
deeper than a ſtone of five carats, or if not 
deeper, its table and collet will be larger, 
and that will render it blocky, by the ſides 
being too upright; or it will be left too thick 
at the girdle, before the ſmall work (which 
means the ſtar and ſkill faſſets) is performed; 
and, if ſuch thickneſs be ſufficiently redu- 


ty in ſetting, the ſkill faſſets will be executed 
in an obtuſe or blunt manner, and that will 
= cauſe an undue ſwelling in the ſtone; or it 
* . after all, be left too thick at the girdle. 
en ES A ſtone 


ced, that is, ſo as to be conſiſtent with ſafe: 
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A ſtone thus made will unavoidably be of 


"1 an ill form, and be rendered lifeleſs and 
dull; which cannot be rectified without the 
* loſs of its ſuper-abounding weight, which 

will reduce it to five carats; and therefore 


it is to be valued only as one of five carats. 
And in cafe a ſtone, weighing ſix carats, 
ſhould tally only in ſize with one of four ca- 
rats, theſe defects will be, proportionably in- 
XZ creaſed, to the ſill greater prejudice of the 
ſtone; and therefore it will be purchaſing: 
3 deformity at he price of 3 


of the Method of manufacturing, and 22 
18 Spread Brilliant. 


\ON CLU DING it „ to 
add any thing farther on the head of 
full ſubſtanced, and over- weighted brilliants, 
the next thing that requires notice, is, the 
method of manufacturing and eſtimating 
ſpread brilliants. And as to the method of: 
making them, to do it in the moſt complete 
manner, they muſt be proportioned, as in 
(1p the 


+. 
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22 
the caſe of full ſubſtanced ones, 7 at the up- 
per, or table fide, and + at the under, or col- 


let fide; and e be the diameter of 
their tables, that of their collets muſt be -. 


thereof. The ſmall work is to be performed 


in the ſame manner as is practiſed in full 


ſubſtanced ſtones. This is all that is necef- 


ſary to be taken notice of, in regard to their 
manufacture. But, previous to the method 
of Wee. them, the following obſervation 
may be | ſuggeſted that, as ſufficient rea- 
ſons have been given to make it appear, that 
brilliants may be injured in their ſhape and 
true beauty, by a ſuper-abounding of weight, 


ſo, on the contrary, it will appear, that if 4 


they do not carry their true or full ſubſtance, 
they will be injured in both theſe circum- 
ſtances ; by reflecting on the conſequence of 
rendering them very thin or ſpread, which 
has frequently. been carried to ſo great an 


exceſs, as to deprive them of the benefit of 
workmanſhip; for the work muſt neceffarily | 


be ſo flat, as to cauſe ſuch ſtones to be faint 
and languid in luſtre, and thereby leſs 
worthy: of eſteem in proportion to ſuch ex- 
ceſs: Notwithſtanding which, it will be 
7 found, 


haps, Coo A 
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found, that in paſt times, inſtead of valuing 


A 

- the weight of ſuch wrought diamonds, leſs 
of on that account, it has been valued the more; 

- 8 merely for the ſake of their making a ſhowy 

ied appearance. To which may be added, that- 

full 4 all ſuch ſtones are more liable to receive in- 

det. 3 jury by blows, falls, or hard preſſure, than 

cir full ſubſtanced ones. 

hod 4 Here it is neceſſary to as, ha 18 


Hon meant by exceſs, becauſe: it muſt be allow- 
ed, that ſome ſtones are ſo formed by nature, 


rea- 

that a not to be capable of being manufactured 
l by art into any other than ſpread brilliants, 
ioht, | without too great a waſte of the diamond 
at if | 3 | ip ecies. Therefore, it may be laid down as 
ance,, l * fit rule, to include under that denomina- 
— tion (viz. of exceſs) all ſpread brilliants ex- 
ce of panded beyond the fize of full ſubſtanced 
vhich ones of double their weight; and ſuch are 
At af to be valued only as they may be ſuppoſed 
efit of to weigh, if reduced to this ſtandard. 

Marily 1 It remains to fnow in what manner ſpread 
e faint I ones are to be valued; which is as full 
y leſs ſubſtanced ones are of the ſame weight, ſimi- 
ch ex- lar in all other circumſtances. And they 


all be are to be ſo valued, on account of their ex- 
found, > | panſion 
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panſion to the degree above-mentioned ; for 
it muſt be admitted, that the ſpaciouſneſs of 
their appearance to that degree, counter-ba- 
lances the deficiency of luſtre, owing to their 
want of ſubſtance. And this is all that can 
be offered in juſtification of ſo valuing them, 
which carries the appearance of partiality 
rather in their favour than disfavour; eſpe- 
eially in regard to ſuch as are of the greateſt 
expanſion within the limits mentioned; con- 


ſidering, that full ſubſtanced ſtones have all 1 


the advantages cog both 1 nature and art can 
beſtow. * | 


Oo Rok Diamonds. : 


ER E it is * be ebſernes; thine no- 


thing can more perpetuate roſe dia- 
ee in the eſteem they have hitherto had 
in the world, than maintaining the truth of 


their manufacture. Nor was it ever more 


fit to be recommended than at preſent, on 
account of the corrupt taſte that has of late 
Prevailed, in converting roſe diamonds into 


brilliants, under pretence of rendering them, | 


by 


ex 
don 
bril 
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or I by that means, a more beautiful and excel- 
117 q lent jewel. This has frequently been done, 
„a- to the great prejudice of their value, by leſ- 
OY 3 ſening the weight and expanſion they bore 
an in their preceding ſtate; and they have fre- 
We I quently been. more injudiciouſty manufac- 
lity tured in the new 1 pecies, than they were in 
pe- dhe old. This will appear to have been of- 
oft ten the caſe, by the upper part of ſuch ſtones 
con⸗ not carrying a true proportion of the ſub- 
_— X ſtance of the ſtone; which of courſe ren- 
8 ders the upper part flat, and the table of an 

immoderate extent; ſo that the ſide-work, 
or bezil, appears but as a narrow border. 
This method of working, has been introduc- 
| ed for the ſake of preſerving the expanſion 
and weight of ſuch ſtones, which unavoid- 
aa i ably would be more reduced, if they 
by. ie 1 were allowed their true proportion of top: 
3 which reduction, both of their weight and 
of expanſion, will appear ever neceſſary to be 
as done, to render ſuch ſtones complete ſpread 
ae brilliants; for ſuch only are they capable of * 
of late i being manufactured into. 
ds into ; 
g them, = 
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' Of the Impropriety of transforming well rung 
Roſe Diamonds into Brilliants. 1 


or 
„ 


ROM what has been obſerved, it will 
appear, that no roſe diamonds are pro- 

per ſubje&s of this metamorphoſis, but ſuch 
only as are over weighted ; and of ſuch, 
thoſe are the moſt proper ſubjects of the 
metamorphoſis, which have the baſe, or gir- 
dle, too thick. The over weight will be 
diſcovered by the ſizes hereafter mentioned. 
To convert any roſe diamond, not ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, to a brilliant, will be ſhown to 
be a practice not founded in reaſon; and 
which carries in it the appearance of an at- 
tempt to depreciate this ancient and ſpa- 
cious manufacture of diamonds, in order to 3 
exalt a new one beyond its real and true 
merit. n eee 
For it will be found, that a complete roſe 
diamond will be more expanded than | 
complete brilliant of the ſame weight, and | 
proportionably fo in regard to ſpread ſtones; | 


Ay — r 


Fa 


C2 
therefore, as it has been ſhown, that an in- ; fre 
ereaſe of expanſion is ſubſtituted in the room bl 


of 


AE 
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of depth, or ſubſtance, in brilliants, the ſame 


= . 
vs LY 
th 
8 


gut is to be admitted in regard to roſe diamonds, 
provided their expanſion does not exceed 
the limits * in the caſe of ew 
will brilliants. 
pro- And if it be admitted; as ſome hs aſ- 
ſuch aa that there is a ſuperior excellency in 
ſuch, brilliants, what muſt be the conſequence, 
f the but that roſe diamonds muſt fink in their 
r gir- value, to the great prejudice of the moſt no- 
ill be ble and ancient families, who are greatly 
oned. poſſeſſed of them, as being a more ancient 
o cir- jewel than brilliants; but, on the contrary, 
wn to it will appear that roſe diamonds, when truly 
\; and manufactured, are not inferior to brilliants, 
an at- all circumſtances conſidered. 2 
d ſpa- "> 
rder to | + aides - 
id true | T1459; 
WP 1 O the Form of a Roſe Diamond. 
ete roſe” | 5 
than a OM E obſervations are now to be made 
nt, and . concerning their form. Their being 
| ſtones; called roſe diamonds, probably took its riſe 


it an in- from their ſhape, in ſome meaſure, reſem- 
the room * that of a roſe · bud before it expands its 
of 8 2 leaves, 


3 7 
13 
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leaves. They appear in a kind of ſemi-glo- 
bular form, only terminating in a point at 
the top; which form, and likewiſe the 
work, or facets thereof, covering the whole 
face of the ſtone, being more equal, exhibit 
a more even diſplay of beauty, than a bril- 
liant, whoſe luſtre is derived from the an- 
gles, or facets, of the ſides only. And as their 
angles are larger than thoſe of a brilliant, 
they throw forth more copious rays; the luſ- 
tre of which appears to be equivalent to the 
ſparkling vigor of the ſmaller, and more 
numerous angles of a brilliant. 

The fitneſs of aſſerting the dignity of the 
roſe diamond manufacture having been 
ſhown, the manner in which it is to be per- 
formed, is next to be pointed out. But firſt, 
it is neceſſary to lay down what is requiſite 


to conſtitute a complete roſe diamond. A | 


round, or circular ſtone, is found the fitteſt 
for that purpoſe ; becauſe its form is the 
moſt beautiful, and productive of more vigor 
than any other ſhaped ſtone ; which ariſes 


from its admitting of more equal and better : 


4 


connected facets, than other ſhaped ſtones | 


will allow of. -And for this farther reaſon, | 
that 


*. 
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lo- that the ſame ſubſtance and manner of pro- 
t at 3 portioning, which renders them moſt com- 
the MF plete, will render ſtones of any other ſhape 
ole as beautiful as their forms will admit. The 
ibit 4 right ſubſtance, . proportions, and manufac- 
bril- 4 ture of a circular roſe diamond, are as 
an» 4 follow. . 
their 8. 0 | 
ant, e N | 
> luſ- : 3 8 3 
al | of the Manufacture of 2 Roje Diamond. f 
more HE depth of the ſtone from the baſe 
- 1 to the point, muſt be half the breadth 
ff the of the diamet r of the baſe of the ſtone; and 
been the diameter of the crown muſt be 2. of the 
** diameter of the baſe; and the perpendicular 
it firlt, from the baſe to the crown, muſt be 4 of the 
quifite if depth of the ſtone; and then the lozenges, 
d. A MF which appear in all circular roſe diamonds, 
: fitteſt will be equally divided by the ribs that form 
is the the crown. The upper angles, or facets, 4 
e vigor will terminate in the extreme point of the 
h ariſes ſtone, and the lower in the baſe or girdle. 
J better $ In the ſixth plate, there are four draughts 
1 ſtones of roſe diamonds manufactured by the be- 
ou fore mentioned rules. The firſt is a ſide- 
tnat 


B 3 view 
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vie w of a circular ſhape. The ſecond, an 
horizontal view of the ſame. The third, an 
oval. The fourth, a drop. Their ſeveral 
parts are explained by the firſt and ſecond 
draughts. As to the firſt, a, is the point; 
, the crown; c, the girdle. The upper 


triangles, or facets, ſhow half the work of 
the crown; the under triangles, half the fide. 


As to the ſecond draught, the common in- 
terſection of the fix croſs lines meeting in 


® the centre of the draught, is the point; the 
lines that form the hexagon, and the trian- 
gles within it, compoſe the crown; the tri- 


angles without the hexagon compoſe the 
fides; the outlines ſhow the girdle. All 
lines in the draughts are called ribs in dia- 


monds, except what expreſs the girdles. 
Theſe draughts are repreſentations of roſe 


diamonds of 36 carats weight each, and may 
be of perpetual uſe to give a right idea of 


their proper figures and workmanſhip. 


” 
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Tr Bm | 
4 Of the Sizes of Roſe Diamonds, and their Uſe in 
b Þ | diſcovering ill-wrought Ones. 
is | N the following plates VII, VIII, IX, 
xx A X, is exhibited a lift of 55 draughts 
+ of circularcroſe diamonds, from one carat 
«4 weight to an hundred carats, which are ſo 
n- many teſts to prove the truth, or defects, of 
in any manufactured ſtone of that kind. Their 
3 ule, as in the cafe of brilliants, will be ſhown 
n- in proving a roſe diamond to be either truly 
= | made, or not. For example, ſuppoſe one 
the | of five carats weight; if it be truly made, 
Ak | it will be-as expanded at the baſe, or girdle, 
Ha- as No. 18. of five carats, and the ſize of the 
les. (crown will alſo agree therewith ; its depth 
-ofe f Will be likewiſe half its diameter or breadth. 
nay But if it be bafely made, and left loaded 
of WF with undue weight, its expanſion at the baſe 
; may not exceed one of above. three, or four 


carats weight. Such a ſtone, according to 


fize, will partake of ſome, or all the follow- 


the degree in which it falls ſhort of its juſt 


ing defects. Either its depth, from the baſe 
to the point, will exceed the rule; or, 
4 though 
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though it ſhould not he too deep, its fides 
below the crown may be two upri ght, which 
will be diſcovered by the crown exceeding 
its proper extent, and that will conſequently 
cauſe a flatneſs from the crown to the point; 
or the crown may be fituated too high; if fo, 
the ſize of the crown may not exceed its juft 
extent, but then it will occaſion an increaſed 
flatneſs of the crown, and produce an extrava- 
gant depth below it; or the girdle may be 
left two thick. If any rofe diamond is made 
after this manner, it will, according to the 
degree in which it is thus defective, be in- 
1 8 in its ſhape, ſpirit, and luſtre; and 
therefore is not to be valued by its weight, 5 
but only as it agrees in ſize with any in the 
hſt ; for the fame reaſons as are given in the 

like caſe of brilliants, | | 


07 the Method of eben and valuing 
Spread Roje Diamonds. 


H E next thing to be regarded, is the 
manner of making and valuing ſpread 
| roſe 
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roſe diamonds. As to the manner of mak- 
ing them ; what 1s neceſſary to be obſery- 
ed, is, that their crowns muſt be of ſuch an 
extent, and pl ced in ſuch a ſituation, as to 
prevent any diſproportionate flatneſs in the 
crown, and unequal diviſion of the lozenges: 


and, that they be made as thin at the girdle 


as is conſiſtent with ſafety in ſetting them. 


This is all that is neceſſary to be obferved/on 
| that head. As to valuing them; the ſame 


method is to obſerved, as in the caſe of __ 
brilliants in all reſpects. 

Note—This article of making ſpread roſe 
diamonds, is as neceſſary to the ſame ends 


And purpoſes, as the manufacture of ſpread 


brilliants ; inaſmuch as they occupy thinner 
matter than brilhants can. 

From what has been ſaid of roſe FO 
monds, it ſeems evident, taking in all cir- 
cumſtances, that they deſerve as much eſteem 


.and regard as brilliants, and are entitled, 


weight for weight, to an equal value: ſome 
perſons with us, and thoſe of great reputa- 
tion for knowledge in diamonds, prefer the 
former to the latter ; but, although. this be 


the opinion of particular perſons, it ſeems no 


B 5 better 
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better grounded than that of others, in giving 
brilliants the preference; for the ſame con- 
ſequence muſt follow from thence to the 
poſſeſſors of brilliants, as has been men- 
tioned concerning the poſſeſſors of roſe dia- 
monds; which was, that if brilliant dia- 
monds were preferred to roſe diamonds, 
theſe latter muſt ſink in their value; ſo, on 
the contrary, if raſe diamonds are preferred, 
brilliants muſt ſin in their value; and if they 
are equally eſteemed and valued, as appears 
they ought to he, it will conduce to the ſav- 
ing of weight, that a bias ta either mode of 
working will umayoidably | octafian. 5 
The next thing that falls under conſider- 
ation, is the methods of valuing diamonds. 


T 


7 he fb Method of valuing Wrought Diamonds, 


in Conunttion with Rough Diamonds, out of | 


: N which they are ſuppoſed to be wrought. 
A N example is here given to ſhow in 


what manner the value of a manufac- 


tured, or wrought diamond, of one carat, is 
to be found, ** the — advanced, 
F * 
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ſuppoſing ' rough diamonds to be valued at 
two pounds per carat. | 
The weight of ſuch a ſtone muſt be dou- 


bled (on account of half being ſuppoſed to 


be loſt in working it) which is conſidered as 
its original weight, making two carats; then 


multiply that weight into itſelf, which 


ſquares it, and makes four ; laſtly, multiply 
the four by two, that produres eight pounds, 
which is the value of a ſtoſte of one carat, 
wrought. or poliſhed, and 1s equal to the va- 
lue of the rough diamond of4wo carats, out 


of which is is ſuppoſed ta, be made. This . | 


fingle inſtance is here given tb ſhow the va- 
lue of rough diamonds in the price of 


wrought ones; and & & farther explanation 
of the rule of valuing them, and previous to 


the offering any other, it is to be obſerved, 
that although two pounds is laid down as 
the general priee of rough diamonds, it is 
nevertheleſs to be underſtood, that rough 


diamonds differ in their value, according to 
their different degrees of perfection or im- 


perfection, and according to the loſs of 


weight they may be ſuppoſed to ſuſtain in 


n truly wrought ; as it is well known, 
5 6 that 
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that ſome will loſe abundantly more than 


others, ariſing from their ill forms and other 
defects that may attend them, which defects 
are ſo numerous and difficult to be expreſſed, 
that what may be ſaid of them would proba- 
bly not be underſtood, but by the moſt expe- 
rienced traders and manufacturers of them. 
This conſideration, and that of its being but 
of little concern to the public, prevents my 
ſaying any thing more relating thereto. _ 
In farther explaining the principle of va- 
luing wrought- diamonds, three other in- 


ſtances, beſides that already given, will be 


offered, to ſhow the operation of the princi- 
ple. in coming at the value of wrought dia- 
monds, which, it is judged, will be ſufficient 


in all other caſes in this way of proceeding. 


After that will be offered three more of the 


| ſame weight, in a different manner of pro- 


ceeding, but to the ſame end. 
Here it may be proper to hint, that all 


the inſtances that will be given, are founded 


upon the price of rough diamonds in general, 


being put at two pounds per carat, viz, good 


and bad blended together, as has been H 


noticed; ſo that two pounds is the price of | 


the 


IEP on . ̃ . 


it 


* 


'— 


cd 


lue of particular diamonds, in the manners 


the prices of diamonds, from one of one ca- 


weight, the ues: muſt be doubled, on ac- 
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the middle ſort only. And it is alſo to be 
remembered, that in manufacturing, half the 
weight is ſuppoſed to. be waſted. And as 
miſtakes may be made in calculating the va- 


hereafter preſcribed, it is here noted, that 


rat to one of an hundred carats, of this de- 
gree of goodneſs, are contained in plates XI, 
XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI; which will 
prove the truth or falſity of any calculation : 
and it is alſo to be obſerved, that the ex- 
pence of manufacture, or workmanſhip, is 
excluded in all the inſtances that will be 
given on this occaſion, the reaſons of which 
will hereafter appear. . 

Now follow the three other inſtances pro- 
poſed, to explain this firſt method of * 
the value of any wag — 


: Ar « 
TM: {oe 
EI 4 


n. wo Hance | | 
Te 0 and th SOUL of one of ve carats 
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makes ten carats; then multiply ten by ten, 
that ſquares the weight, and makes one 
hundred carats ; and, laſtly, the one hun- 
dred muſt be multiplied by two pounds, the 
price of one carat ; that produces two hun- 
dred pounds, and is the value of a wrought 
ſtone of five carats, and the price of the dia- 
pad when rough. = 


EXAMPLE. 


| : 10 Carats 
Multiplied by 10 Pounds 
Makes 100 


' Multiplied by 2 Pounds 


| Makes 200 


Second 8 


To find the valve ef one of five carats * * 
the weight muſt be doubled, that makes 
ten 3 next multiply that weight by four, 

XK to bring it into fourths, or grains, which 


— then multiply forty-one by 
forty- 


* 
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forty-one, that makes one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and eighty-one, the ſquare of the 


weight in ſixteenths; therefore divide the 
one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- one by 
ſixteen, that brings it again into carats, and 


makes one hundred and five carats r; 


which multiplied by two pounds, produces 


210). 25. 6d. and is the value of the ſtone, 
"_ or wrought. 


EXAMPLE, 


Carats 
* 
4 


41 
164 


Carats % 
16) 1681 (105 1 ITT 


— 2 


F. 210 2 6 


= ed. . 
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Third Inſtance. 


0 find the value of one of five carats / S's 
the weight doubled is' ten carats :; reduce 
that weight into grains, by multiplying it by 
four, that makes forty-two ; then multiply- 
ing forty-two by forty-two, that makes one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-four, 
the ſquare of the weight in ſixteenths; 
which divide by 16, that brings them again 
into carats, and makes one hundred and ten 
carats and ,; which multiply by 21. that 
produces 2207. 10s. and is the value of the 
ſtone, rough or wrought. _ 


EXAMPLE. 


10 * 


ä — Carats 
16) 1764 (110 4 
4265 Rae aA - 2 C 
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1 The ſecond Method f valuing Wrought Dia- 
ce | monds, in Conjunction with the Rough Dia- 
= | * monds, out of which Es are * Juppeſen 1 to be 
= | wrought. 

ne | . 

nn Ro G57 Firſt Inſtance. 

in O find the value of a diamond of five 
= 3 _ A carats weight, as in the. foregoing 
nt | caſes, ſo in this the weight muſt be doubled; 


n= that makes ten carats. As a rough diamond 
of one carat is valued at two. pounds, ; every 
carat in this ſtone accumulates ten times 
that value; and ſo every carat in this ſtone 
is to be valued at twenty pounds ; therefore 
multiply ten carats by twenty pounds, that 
will produce two Hundred pounds, and is 
the value of the ſtone, rough or wrought. 


EXAMPLE. 

55 1 WO Carats 
Multiplied by wo 
Makes the total 200 Pounds 
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EXAMP LE. 
„ 10 Carats 
< Multiplied i 20 Pounds 
Makes 200 Pounds 
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Second Inſtance. 


0 find the value of one of five carats 
3 the weight doubled makes ten carats 2; 
mit reckon that weight in the foregoing 
manner, that makes every carat in this 


ſtone worth twenty pounds, ten ſhillings : 


ſo firſt multiply ten carats by twenty pounds, 
that makes two hundred pounds; then mul- 
tiply ten carats by ten ſhillings, that makes 
one hundred ſhillings, or five pounds; next 
add the value of a fourth of a carat at the 
rate of 200. 10s. that makes 5L 24. 6d. laſtly, 
caſt up theſe three ſums, the total will be 


2101. 25. 6d. and is the value of the ſtone, 


won. phe or wrought, 


10 cts. mult. by. 105. makes E : 
The value of + 3 5 2 6 


at 20. 10s. 1s 


Makes the total \ £210 2 6 


rats - 
unds 


unds. 


Third 


E, third Hal 


To find the value 46 one of five carats £ F 3 
the weight doubled makes ten carats 2; 
reckon that weight as in the two other caſes, 
that makes every carat in this ſtone worth 
twenty-one pounds : ſo multiply ten carats 
by twenty-one pounds, that makes 210). then 
add the value of the half carat at twenty-one 
per carat, that makes 1ol. 105. laſtly, add the 4 

two ſums together, che total will be 2207. _- 
105. and is the value of the ſtone, rough or 2 


wrought. 


* 


Muſtiplied by 


| Makes 


The value of che 4 — 18016 


added, which is 


| Makes the total 
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EXAMPLE. 


— 


10 Carats 
21 


210 


— —-—-—— 
1 220 10 


—— 99 9 


The 
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a. 


The inſtances that have been given of two 


methods, for finding the value of wrought 


diamonds, as they ſtand connected with the 
rough (out of which they are ſuppoſed to be 
made) it is apprehended, are a ſufficient ex- 
planation of the principle for valuing rough 
and, wrought diamonds; and prove its. being 
founded on reaſon, 3 


4 — 
Of the Method of valuing Wrought Diamonds, 
' excluſive of any Regard to Rough Diamonds. 


S inſtances have been given of two dif: 
ferent methods of attaining the value 
of wrought diamonds, in which caſes the 


value of rough diamonds of double their 


weights have been jointly conſidered, they 


being ſuppoſed to be made from ſuch rough 
diamonds; three inſtances of manufactured 


_ diamonds, of the ſame weights, will be now 


offered, to ſhow in what manner their value 
may be found, excluſive of any regard to 
rough diamonds : and as the laſt method 


_ 


£ — the ſhorteſt, and moſt eaſy to be un- 


| derſtood, 
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derſtood, that method will be made uſe of 
on this occaſion. : | 
This is to be known by applying the price 


they bear manufactured, which has been 


ſhown, viz. that as rough diamonds are va- 


lued at two pounds per carat, a wrought 
diamond of one carat is worth-eight pounds; 


ſo to find the value of a ſtone of that degree 
of goodnefs, whatever number of carats are 
contained in ſuch a diamond, each is to be 
valued at eight pounds; and whatever ſum 


they make, muſt be ne 1 the . ; 


of the diamond. 
The inſtances are as follow : 
Firft Inflance. 
| To find; the value of ſuch a diamond of 


five carats weight, reckon every carat at 8 


pounds; then multiply 5 carats by 8 pounds, 


that makes 40 pounds; ſo every carat is to 
be valued at 40 pounds.; then multiply 5 
by 40, that produces 200. and is the value 


of ſuch a diamond. > 


EXAM- 
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i 
EXAMPLE. 
| : | 5 Carats 
Multiplied by 40 Pounds 
Makes the total C 200 
Second Inſtance. 


Io find the value of one of five carats 2, 
at the rate of 8 pounds per carat ; multiply 
5 by 1, that makes 40; then add to that 
the value of + of 8 pounds, that is 1 pound; 


fo the value of every carat in this ſtone, is 


41 pounds ; then multiply 5 by 41, that 


makes 205 pounds; next add the value of 


2 of 41 pounds, that makes 5. 25. 64. 
Theſe two ſums caſt up, produce 2 * 25, 64. 
and! is the value of the an, 


AM- 


Multiply by A * | 
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* eee 

To which is to- be added | 
the value of 2 of 41/. 5 2 6 
which is 


205 


I 210 2 6 


— — 


Makes the total 


«Sus. 


Third Inſtance. 


One of five carats 4, the value of | each 
carat is 42 pounds; multiply 5 by 42, that 
makes _ | 210 Pounds 
Then add the ms 


* ef NE 1 
of 3 of 42, which is et. 


Makes the total! L 220 10 
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of the higheſt and loweſt Price of Rough and 
Poliſhed Diamonds. 


AVING explained the different me- 
. thods of finding the value of rough 
and wrought diamonds, of the middle ſort, 
the firſt being rated at two pounds per carat, 
the ſecond at eight pounds: as rough and 
poliſhed diamonds may be of a higher and 
lower value, it remains to ſhow what may 
be the higheſt and loweſt of each. 
Firſt—L ſhall ſpeak of rough diamonds, 
and ſhall ſuppoſe three prices; for inſtance, 
| one pound, two pounds, three pounds; the 
| i middle being two pounds, there appears an 
N advance of one pound above the middle 
price, and a fall of one pound below; which 
is a deviation of fifty per cent. each way, 
and makes the worſt ſort be but + the value 

of the fineſt. | 8 
= | That the two extreme prices naturally 
proceed from that of the middle price, I 
43 ſhall endeavour to prove; and in order 
1 thereto, I ſhall firſt ſhow, that no rough 
11 diamond, Wy 1 is not Woes one pound per 
Carat, 
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carat, ought to be manufactured; becauſe 
all that are of leſs value muſt be very de- 
fective, carrying many, or all of the follow - 
ing blemiſhes, fouls, or ſtains, ſpecks, flaws, - 
being veiny, craggy, ill- formed, and of an ill 
colour; which, conſequently, muſt obſtruct 
and defeat the purpoſes of manufacture; for 
with all that art can do, they will be void of 
luſtre, which will link them below the rank 
of a jewel. ; 

Next, it is to be obſerved, that all under 
that value will ſell for as much, to be uſed” 
in cutting or forming the better ſort, as any 
one can afford to give for them, with the 
view of manufacturing them; for the ex- 
pence of workmanſhip muſt be the ſame as 
for better ſtones, if well done; and if not 
well done, it will add to the other defects ; 
and the loſs of weight muſt be greater than 
what attends better ſtones, by its being fre- 


quently neceſſary to diſcharge or leſſen the 


defects before- mentioned: indeed, When a 
ſtone of a very large ſize falls in the way, it 
may be thought worth the expence of 
working, as its ſize may recommend it; theſe 
being rarely to be met with, but not as orna- 
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mental to any thing; and ſuch may be ya- 
lued below four pounds per carat, - as the 
buyer and ſeller may agree on. 

As it cannot but appear, 3 no rough 
ee ought to be wrought that is not 
worth one pound per carat, this muſt be al- 
lowed the loweſt. price of rough diamonds, 
worthy of manufacture; which, as has been 
obſerved, is half the value of the middle 
price; ſo allowing as much advance-above 
it, makes the price of the fineſt rough dia- 
monds worth three pounds per carat. 

Ilmhis being admitted, it ſhows that manu- 
— factured diamonds, of the worſt ſort, are 
: worth four pounds per carat, and the fineſt 
twelve pounds per carat ; and this, probably, 
will be thought ſcope ſufficient to employ 
ſpeculation and judgment ; and if the value 
of rough diamonds ſhould riſe or fall, . the 
middling price muſt be always that which 
the whole was valued at, good and bad 
blended together; and as many prices as 
Fill lie between thoſe of the loweſt price, 
1 - and thoſe of the middle price, ſo many muſt 
j 1 , be admitted above the middle price, and 
3 that will determine the higheſt price: or, | 
1. in 


0 
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in other werds, whatever the worſt are va- 
lued at below thoſe of the middle fort, fo 
much muſt the fineſt be valued at above the 
middle ſort. And, therefore, the value of 

all diamonds is to be adjuſted within the li- 
: wo of "oy extreme prices. 


Remarks on Brazil Diamonds, 


F the want of this babwiedtgs > g 


Fre the rule of valuing diamonds, has 
ariſen the wide difference of jewellers ſen- 
timents, concerning their juſt and natural 
value; the ill effects of which difference to 
individuals I ſhall be ſilent about, that having 
been too ſenſibly felt to need any remarks : 
but proceed to ſhow what an effect it has 
had, in times paſt, on this N Pro- 
perty in general. 
In the year 1733, Oey” Moni were 
not worth twenty ſhillings per carat ; in the 
year 1735, not worth thirty ſhillings ; in the 
year 1742, not worth more than thirty ſhi . 
lings per carat; all which may clearly be 

C 2 mulade 
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made appear, from public ſales in the be- 
fore-mentioned years. Catalogues'of them 
I have preſerved, on which I have made par- 
ticular remarks, and ſhall be ready to ſhow 
them on any proper occaſion. I have been 
the more careful to preſerve them, believing 
there never will be the like exhibited again; 
and the farther cauſe of publiſhing theſe 
fats, is to ſhow, that if the traders had 
better known how to value diamonds at that 
time, and had been better informed of the 
real cauſe of ſo great a plenty as then ap- 
peared, they would not have diſcovered ſo 
great a conſternation as then poſſeſſed them; 
which occaſioned many, even of the moſt 
capital traders in London, to believe, that 
diamonds were likely to become as plenty 
as tranſparent pebbles; and they were ſo 
far influenced by this opinion, that moſt of 
them refuſed to buy diamonds on any terms. 

The adventurers were chiefly perſons of 
low circumſtances, on which account the 
Liſbon merchants dreaded any returns made 
them in diamonds, or any ſent them for ſale; 


being forced to deal with ſuch perſons upon 


credit, 


by 
} 
| 
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credit, and at any price that theſe purchaſers 


were pleaſed to give for them. 

One of the moſt conſiderable Portugal 
merchants, with whom I dealt, told me, in 
the month of Fanuary, 1733-4, at which time 


J bought a parcel, to the amount of ſeven 


hundred and fifty pounds, that he had, been 
forced (for want of more reputable buyers) 
to ſell and give credit for many hundreds of 
pounds, to ſuch as he would not have truſted 
with five pounds caſh; and that he found 
other merchants were in the like caſe: on 
which account there were many large par- 
cels returned to Liſbon, they not being able 
to fiad buyers enough, even of this ſort, to 
take off their goods, 

I ſhall here mention ſome other matters, 


that aroſe in converſation at this time. This 


gentleman - obſerving me to be more exact 
than others, in weighing the large ſtones of 
the parcels I bought of him, and ſome of other 
Parcels, aſked me the reaſon of it ; upon 
which I told him, that no may who did not 
know how to value diamonds in proportion 


to their weight (whatever knowledge elſe 


he might have of rough diamonds) could 
C 3 be 
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be a proper judge of the value of any ſtone. 
Upon which he was pleaſed to ſay, if I had 
that ſecret, he apprehended I might get what 
money I pleaſed. I told him, it could be 
of no ſervice to me till it became public, 
and the world made ſenſible of the truth of 
the principle. Upon this he ſaid, he thought 
it might be of great uſe to make it public; 
and aſked, if I did not intend to communi- 
cate it to the world. I told him, it was my 
intention, when circumſtances rendered it 
more proper ; obſerving it would be by no 
means proper then, as the public, and like- 
wiſe the traders in them, were ſo apprehen- 
five of the Brazil mines producing an inex- 
hauſtible ſtore ; judging from thence, the 
world would ſcarcely think diamonds worth 
any conſideration, eſpecially as ee 
undervalued them. 
As this has been, and ſtill i is, in'a Jef = 
gree, the ſtate of the caſe in regard to dia- 
monds, it may be proper to enquire, whe- 
ther it be fact, that theſe mines have produ- 
ced any diamonds; or whether the diamonds 
that have been ſent from thence, be not ſuch 
as they procured by trade. 


Having 
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Having many years paſt been very ſolici- 


tous to know the truth of this matter, I have 
ſpared no pains. to come at as good a know- 


ledge thereof as I could procure ; and what 


information I have met with, I ſhall diſcloſe. 
In the year 1734, I had the pleaſure of 


being acquainted with a gentleman that had 
been, but a few years betore that time, go- 
vernor of Fort St. George. He told me, 


upon my talking with him about the Brazil 


mines, that he did not believe a tittle of the 
report, and gave this as a reaſon for his diſ- 


belief of it; namely, that when he was at 
Fort St. George, he was informed that the 


Brazil people had long carried on a ſecret 
trade with the India people at Goa, for dia- 


monds, and was aſſured they had a vaſt 


ſtock, but not very fine, they generally 
chooſing to buy the more indifferent fort, 
for the ſake of cheapneſs ; and he ſaid; what- 
ever quantity came from thence, would not 


alter his opinion, in regard to the value of 
what he was poſſeſſed of, nor would he abate 
of the price they were valued to him at, in 
India; ſaying, they only knew how to value 


— In this reſolution. he perſiſted to 
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his death, which happened but a few years 
fimce. Some of theſe diamonds he fold be- 
fore his death, at his own price; and he 
then ſaid, it was his opinion, that their ſend- 
ing their diamonds to Liſbon, was not a 
matter of choice, but neceſſity ; being for- 
ced thereto, in order to raife a large ſum of 
money to diſcharge great arrears of indulto, 
which they then owed. the king of Portu- 
gal; and the ſame has, ſince that, been ſaid 
by others. And, moreover, it has been ſaid, 
that the late, king having been made ac- 
quainted that they were. greatly i in debt to 
their European correſpondents, he inſiſted 
upon their ſending a ſufficient quantity to 
diſcharge thoſe debts ; and when they came 
to Liſbon, in order to give immediate ſatis- 
faction to the merchants, it was ſaid, the 
king ordered them. to. be ſold in a public 
manner, for the ſake of expedition; and 
ſome have thought it was done out of reſent- 
ment to his Brazil ſubjects, for their uſing 
him and the European merchants ill; he 
knowing they had it in their power, long 

before, to have remitted theſe diamonds. 
e circumſtance had like to have 
eſcaped 
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eſcaped my notice; which is, that it has 
been alſo reported here by perſons of figure 
and unqueſtionable veracity, who happened 
to be at Fort St. George, when it was re- 
ported that the Brazil mines had furniſhed 
Europe with a great quantity of diamonds 


very cheap, that the India people laughed, 
and ſaid, it would not alter their price. 
From what has been obſerved, there 
ſeems room to think, that theſe diamonds 
are the effect of the king of Portugal's ſub- 
je&s trade, and not the produce of his Bra- 


zil mines; for it cannot be thaught any 
prince would have countenanced ſuch a dif- 
advantageous method of diſpoſing of the pro- 


duce of his own mines, as was practiſed in 
getting rid of them, notwithſtanding any re- 


dundancy ; on the contrary, that he would 


have reſtrained the ſending any quantity, 
that muſt tend to ſink their value, which is 


always carefully avoided by the India people. 


And if it were true that his Brazil mines 


fo abounded with diamonds, they muſt be 
come at with a great deal leſs expence than 
_ attends the ſearch of diamonds in India; 
and of courſe he muſt become the richeſt 
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prince in Europe: for it would be an addi- 
tional employment for his Brazil ſubjects, 
in conſequence of which his commerce muſt 
be greatly increaſed; inaſmuch as we ſhould 
always encourage it, rather than that of the 
India trade, on account of dur purchaſing 
diamonds in India chiefly for bullion. And 
can it be ſuppoſed a wiſe prince would diſ- 
regard a gift of Providence, ſo highly eſteem- 
ed by the eaſtern part of the world? And 
therefore the methods made uſe of, myſt 
be ſuppoſed to proceed from the late king's 
knowing they were the effects of trade; if ſo, 
it danot but be judged a wiſe and juſt ſtep 
in him; to force them to diſcharge their obli- 
gations to himſelf and their correſpondents, 
| knowing they could procure no advantage 
to them, by lying in their hands as a dead 
ſtock, Beſides, trading in diamonds has 
been diſallowed by the late king; and to 
conceal it from his knowledge, is ſuppoſed 
to be the reaſon of their giving out, that the 
diamonds they were formerly poſſeſſed of, 
were the produce of his Brazil mines; and 
to make it the more plauſible, they ſuffered 
it to be reported, that Coy were of a dif- 
| ferent 
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Ferent nature, as well as worſe than India 


- diamonds. 


Upon this occaſion will venture to 0 
(from critical obſervations in an extenſive 


commerce and manufacture of both) that 


there has not appeared to me 4 circum- 
ſtance, in thoſe called Brazil diamonds, that 
I have not found in India diamonds; and 
it is likewiſe noticed, that ſome years cargo 


from the Brazils, have been as fine as any 
- year's cargo from India; and that the ſmall | 


diamonds have ſold at as high a price, as 


ever was given for ſmall India diamends. 


And it is alſo remarked, that what have of 
late been brought from Brazil, we Hear but; 
little of, more than their quantity yearly 
leflens, notwithſtanding their price is raiſed. * 
more than treble of what they bore ſome 


Fears ago. There are various ſentiments 


among traders concerning the eauſe of 
it; but being much divided in their opi- 


ions, I ſhall not trouble my readers there- 


with ; not doubting but their ſending ſo few, 
will appeat to ariſe from their not being po. 


ſeſſed of more. And, from hence may be 
 nforted; that they are interrupted in this 
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commerce, —_ deprived of the means of 
procuring them as formerly; which means 
are ſuppoſed to have been their purchaſing 
them with Brazil gold, wherein the Brazil 
mines are known to abound in a profuſe de- 
gree; and in this ſenſe it may be ſaid, the 
diamonds that we have had from thence, are 
the produce of the Brazil mines; and if there 
be a check, or an interruption thrown in the 
way of this barter, we cannot expect to have 
ſuch quantities as formerly, although more 
wy or leſs may always come from thence; which 
nas been the caſe before the great glut ap- 
1 peared; but they were not then called Bra- 
zil diamonds, and what was brought from 
thence was conducted with great ſecrecy: 
and it is likely this trade will be continued, 
from the circumſtance of diamonds being ſo 
portable a commodity, and what may be 
conveyed with great ſecrecy, however ſtrict 
his Portugueſe majeſty's orders may be in 
. prohibiting thereof. As to the political 
reaſons for prohibiting this traffic, it is not 
my province to meddle with that. 3 
Amidſt what has been ſaid to ſhow. the 
improbability of the Brazil mines having 


pro- 
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; produced the diamonds, that of late years 
have been placed to their account, the cir- 
cumſtance that has been before- mentioned, 


deſerves, more than ordinary notice; there- 


fore I ſhall recite it again; which is, that 
notwithſtanding the India people knew what 


deſpicable prices Brazil diamonds ſold for in 


Europe, in the before- mentioned years, they 


kept up the price of their diamonds; which 


ſeems to prove they were the ſellers of thoſe 
diamonds to the Brazilians, and ſerves to ex- 


plain what they meant by laughing at the 


report of the Brazil mines furniſhing Europe 


with diamonds, and their . it would not 


alter their price. 


This conduct, ſurely, deſerves the higheſt 
applauſe for had they copied after the Bra- 
zilians, this great article of wealth, by this 
time, would have been reduced almoſt to 


„ 2 che ill effects of which, words can- 


not ſufficiently expreſs: the prevention of 
this evil the India . Fan muſt have the . 


nor of. 


To maintain a invariable a price of theſe 
jewels as is poſſible, muſt be of the greateſt 
OP to the public ; which they appear to 


; i 
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be ſenſible of, from their paſt conduct; but 
there is more to be offered in proof of this. 
It is atteſted by unqueſtionable authority, 


that when they find a ſlack demand for dia- 


monds, they always withdraw them; the 
conſideration of any quantity they may be 


poſſeſſed of, ſeems to be no motive with them 


for abating theit priee z which is believed 
to ariſe from their Tuppoſing they have com- 
petitors to ſubje& them thereto ;z and from 
what has been obſerved, the truth of it can 
ſcarcely be doubted; and their manner of 


trading with us ſeems to be &  farthet proof 


of it, which is thus: 
They firſt find out what forts are wanted, . 
and then ſhow ſuch goods and put their 
price: if they are ſold, they have their de- 
mand; for they fuppoſe themſelves to be 
the only judges of their value; and it does 
not appear that any one has diſputed the 
truth of it. From hence it is, that diamonds 
are ſent here in bulces, which means parcels. 
of diamonds. neatly tied up in muſlins, and 
fealed by the ſellers. of them; which dia- 
monds are generally bought here by the in- 


+ a are bought before they are 


opened; 
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opened; it being always ſuppoſed they con- 


tain their value which they were fold for in 
India; and the buyer here gives the mer- 
chant ſuch a profit as contents him. The 
diamonds being thus bought, the buyer 
opens the parcel, ſeparates them, and then 
values them ſeparately as his judgment di- 
rects; making to himſelf, likewiſe, ſuch a 
profit upon the whole parcel, as he thinks 
proper. And as nh is the caſe, it is refer- 


red to the conſideration of refletting minds, 


whether or no any man can properly judge 
of the value of ſtones of different ſizes and 
properties, without ſome rule to direct his 
judgment. As for the different properties 
of diamonds, ſpeculation, aſſiſted by the 


knowledge acquired in manufacturing dia- 


monds, is the only guide; but whether any 
can judge of their value, regarding their 
magnitude, is the thing in | queſtion... It 
feems as if our traders | t the India 
people were maſters of ſome rule for that 
purpoſe, by placing ſuch confidence in then, 


as it appears they do by this repreſentation; 


and it is believed, when the European part 
of the world are acquainted with the true 
method 
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method of eſtimating diamonds, it will be 


found, that the India people have generally 
valued their large diamonds alike at all times, 
let the demand for them vary as it may. 
If that be the caſe, is not this iſſuing out 
another ſtaple commodity like that of gold 


and filver? And although its value is not aſ- 


certainable to ſo great an exactneſs as either 
of thoſe, by an aſſay, yet it may appear they 


are reducible to as great a nearneſs in ſpe- 
cCulation, as either of the other two. But 
however beneficial this may be, the value of 
diamonds can never be at all ſettled in Eu- 
rope, whilſt we are amuſed with the notion 


of the Brazil mines being productive of dia- 


monds. How far it is the intereſt of theſe 


parts of the world to be well informed of 
the truth of this matter, is left to the conſi- 
deration of the public. 

But ſuppoſe it ſhould: be remarked, that 


although diamonds in India may at all times 


be near the ſame value, it cannot be the caſe 


in other parts of the world, ariſing from va- 


rious circumſtances: the chief cauſe of which 
variableneſs in the price of diamonds, or any 


JL other parts of the world, cannot 


but 
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but be ſeen to be the diſagreement in the ſen- 
timents of jewellers concerning the natural 
value of them. But the extraordinary in- 
ſtances in the late wars in Germany, will be 


a farther proof of it; inaſmuch as it has been 


told us by public papers, that not above 
one-third or one-fourth of the money which 


| gems have coſt, could be procured by way 


of pledge or ſale: indeed the avarice of the 
buyers may have ſome ſhare in occaſioning 


ſo great a loſs. Does this prove the intrinfic 


worth of jewels, ſo frequently talkedof? Muſt 
not this be a vaſt diſcouragement to great 
perſonages trom veſting themſelves with this 
property? How fit, therefore, is it to ren- 
der them as invariable in'their price as the 
nature of things will admit of; ſince they 


poſſeſſed theniſelves thereof, not only for 


perſonal ornaments, but alſo as articles of 
ſolid treaſure, to ſerve ſuch emergencies as 
have been noticed? And it is known, that 


there are ſome rough diamonds of great 
price, as well as poliſhed, in Europe, which 


have been bought upon that principle. 
Since it is thus, nothing can be a greater 


inducement to perſons of high ſtation to 


Pure 


purchaſe diamonds, than rendering their va- 
lue more ſtaple. And as nothing can ac- 
compliſh that ſo much as being well ac- 
quainted with their true value, the follow- 
ing method will be found the only way of 
coming at that knowledge. 

It appears from the reaſon of things, that 
all large diamonds are to be valued accord- 
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ing to the rule advanced, by the price that 


one of a carat bears, which is ſimilar to a 
ſtone, whoſe value you would know]; for as 
you value the weight ia a ſtone of one ca- 
rat, fo muſt you that of a ſtone of the ſame 
properties, let the weight be what it may. 
And as a farther proof of its being right, it 
will be found, that jewellers, of the greateſt 
Experience and knowledge, have generally 
eſtimated diamonds as this rule direQts, by 
Rint of ſound judgment: and as the young- 
er and lefs experienced muſt want ſome af. 
fGiſtance in this important concern, this will 
put them in the right way, and by means 
thereof the value of diamonds will be made 
univerſally known ; as it lies in ſo narrow a 


compaſs, as that of any one's making him- 


elf acquainted: with the worth of a diamond 
IS BY 1 | | of 
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of a carat weight; which, it is preſumed, 
perſons of good judgment cannot be at a 
loſs to know, let them be good, bad, or in- 
different; and that ſuch will agree in their 
ſentiments concerning the value of a ſtone of 
a carat weight, be it, as it may, to five or ten 
Percent, [210 hg het; 
7 . 4 F 


n. Table of Prices of Diamonds. = 


THE next thing to be taken notice of, 
A is a table, which will be found in the 
1ith,.12th, 13th, 14th, 1 5th, and 16th plates. 
This table conſiſts of the price of diamonds, 
from one carat weight to an hundret carats; 
formed upon the principle of valuing them 
by the ſquare of their weight, upon the ſup- 
poſition that the governing price of rough 
diamonds, good and bad blended together, 
is 21. per carat; ſo that 21, is to be reckoned 
the mean, or middle price, and will be found 
of great uſe to prevent the trouble of calcu- 
| lating the price of every ſtone by the rule. 
If any ftone differs in its value from this mean 
or middle price, whether higher or lower, ſo 

- much 
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much per cent. is to be added, or an ec 
as judgment ſhall direct. It may be obſerv- 
_ ed, that the tables do not deſcend to ſix- 
teenths of a carat; it is omitted for brevity's 
| fake, which may be ſupplied. by caſting up 
any two adjoining prices, and then take the 
half, that will give the prices of the inter- 
mediate weight. For example: a ſtone of one 
carat will be ſeen to be the firſt article in 
the table, and to come to 81. To find it 
out by the rule, the method is to multiply 
2 by 2, that makes 4, which is the ſquare 
of its weight; then multiply 4 by 21. the 
price of one carat, that makes 8/. Here it 
is to be remembered, that all the prices 
| which the table contains, are ſuppoſed to 
be of the middle fort: and alſo that half the 
weight is ſuppoſed loſt in making, which 
occaſions the firſt multiplying by 2; but, as 
this method is more laborious and intricate, 
in regard to ſtones of odd weights, the table 
will be found of much convenience. 
An inſtance is here given as a proof of a 
diamond of ſeven carats 7, in the two dif- 
| ferent methods of valuing. For example, 
the firſt method is this: the weight of a ſtone 
r 1 of 
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of ſeven carats 4 muſt be doubled, which 
makes fifteen carats 2; next, that weight 
muſt be multiplied by 4 to bring it to grains, 
that makes 63; then multiply 63 by 63, 


that makes 3969, the ſquare of the weight 
in ſixteenths ; therefore divide the 3969 by 
16, that brings it again to carats,” which 


makes 248 carats and 4; which multiplied 


hy 2 pounds, produces 496/. 2s. 64. The 
ſecond method is this: firſt, ſee what a dia- 
mond of ſeven earats 7 is worth per carat, 
which will be found to come to 63 pounds; 
firſt multiply 7 by 63, that makes 441 


pounds; then add the value of +4 of 63 


pounds, which comes to 550. 2s. 6d. ; theſe 


two ſums added together, produce 4961. 235. 


64. ſo both totals are alike, and agree with 
the price of one of the above weight in the 
table., | ; 


It will be here proper to obſerve farther, 


that no notice is taken of the additional 


price, which the expence of manufacture 
would occaſion in each ſtone. This is omit- 


ted on account of the different prices, their 


different ſizes and weights demand; and, 


likewiſe, on account of the different prices 


which 
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which their various ſubſtances require, Theſe 


circumſtances render it impracticable to be 
inſerted; and, therefore, the prices of both 
are contained in four tables, exhibited. at the 
end of the treatiſe, The firſt table contains 


| the price of full-ſubſtanced, or full-propor- 


tioned brilliants, explained as follows: the 


firſt column exhibits a ſuppoſed increaſe of 


fize and weight, from a ſtone of a carat, to 


one of an hundred earats. The firſt five ar- 
ticles. are carried on by the increaſe of one 
carat each, the following by five carats each. 
The ſecond column contains the price of 


their workmanſhip, according to their in- 
creaſe in weight, at the rate of 10. per carat. 

The reaſon of carrying on the gradation by 
the-increaſe of five carats, is for the ſake of 
brevity; as the different prices of the inter- 


mediate weights are inconſiderable, com- 
pared with the increaſed value of ſuch ſtones. 
Ihe firſt: table being explained, it will ſerve 
as an explanation of the other three. 


The ſecond table exhibits the price of 
making ſpread brilliants, which is rated at 


11. 5s. per carat; and is fo done for the fol- 
lowing reaſons; namely, that all ſpread 
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ſtones require more care than full ſubſtanced 
ones, and are not ſo ſoon diſpatched; The third 
and fourth tables regard the price of manu- 
a facturing roſe diamonds; which manufacture 
demanding leſs labour than that of brilliants, 
cauſes the price to be one-fourth leſs, as will 
be ſeen by the third table regarding full- 
ſubſtanced, or full-proportioned roſe dia- 
monds. The fourth table regards ſpread 
roſe diamonds, the price of which is the ſame 
with that of full-ſubſtanced brilliants; which 
is ſo raiſed for the ſame reaſons as have been 
given in the caſe of ſpread brilliants. 


N. B. The prices in theſe tables are to be 


doubled in wrought ſtones, half the weight 
being loſt in manufacturing. 

If Thad not inſerted the different ee 
of manufacturing diamonds, it would be 
found wanting in the value of every ſtone; 


but may now be eaſily ſupplied from the ta- 


bles juſt explained. An inſtance will fully 
evince their uſe, which I will give in the 
caſe of a full-propertioned brilliant. For 
example: ſuppoſe the value is required of 
one of the mean, or middle ſort, of 7 7- ca- 
rats; the diamond, excluſive of the expence 
9 - 
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of workmanſhip, comes to 4961. 20. Gd. the 
expence of workmanſhip muſt be reckoned 
at 3. 1 58. per carat, which comes to 267. 145. 
42d.; that being added, the whole. Os 
5220. 165. 103d. 

From the various helps 3 in this 
book, it may be reaſonably expected, that 
ſuch as are ſkilful in diamonds, and ac- 
quainted with the current price of them, 


will hereafter univerſally agree. 


The innate perfeCtions and aden dent 
of diamonds, come next under notice. 


of the innate Perfections, ImperfeBions,* Fa 
Water of Diamonds. 


4” HE a whidh diſtinguiſh 


A. | the fineſt diamonds are theſe. Their 
complexion muſt-be like that of a drop of 
the cleareſt rock water: and if ſuch ſtones 
be of 'a regular form, and be truly made, 
and free from ſtains, fouls, ſpots, ſpecks, 
flaws, and croſs veins, they will carry the 
: higheſt _ 
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higheſt luſtre of any whatever, and will be f 
eſteemed the moſt perfect. 8 | 
I any are tinctured yellow, blue, green, 
or red, in a high degree, which ſeldom hap- 
pens, they are next in eſteem ; but, if any 
partake of theſe colours only in a low de- 
gree, it ſinks their value below the * 
mentioned. . % 
There are other complexions of a more 
compound fort, ſuch as brown, and thoſe of 
a dark hue. The firſt of theſe ſometimes 
reſemble the browneſt ſugar-candy, the lat- 
ter duſky iron. And if any diamonds are at- 
tended with ſtains, fouls, ſpots, ſpecks, flaws, 
and croſs veins, it will abate their luſtre and 
ſink their value. Here it may be obſerved, 
that What! is commonly called the firſt water 
in diamonds, means the greateſt purity and 
perfection of their complexion, which, as 
was ſaid, muſt be like a drop of the cleareſt 
rock water. When any ſpeak of a diamond 
falling ſhort, more or leſs, of that perfection, 
it is expreſſed by ſaying, it is of the ſecond 
or third water, Sc. till a ſtone may be pro- 
perly called a coloured one. And to ſpeak” 
of a diamond imperfectly coloured, and con- 
» 1 taining 
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taining any other defects, as a ſtone of a bad 
water only, is very improper; as it does not 
convey an idea of the, particular colour or 
1 Gelpfly . to it. 75 ; | 


S_ 4 


L | 
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of the ſuperior North of Diamonds over alt 


other Jewels. 


IAMONDS have, in every age, 

been eſteemed the chief of jewels, on 
account of their innate ſpecific qualities; 
which, if not exhibited by proper ſkill, re- 


main impriſoned. It is certain that, in their 
natural ſtate, they have not ſo much beauty 


or luſtre, as ſome other ſorts of jewels; but 
when truly and judiciouſly manufactured, 


they throw forth a ſplendor and luſtre, ſur- 


paſſing all others, which juſtly entitles them 
to the moſt perfect workmanſhip, and will 
conſequently be the moſt likely means of 


_ perpetuating them in the eſteem of the 


world, And this will tend to eſtabliſh their 
worth, and ſecure every one's property theres 


in; whereas a neglect of exhibiting and diſs 
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a their beauty, by proper work man- 


ſnip, will render them unworthy ornaments 
of the great and diſtinguiſhed, which, 'of 
courſe, muſt ſink their value. Theſe confi- 


derations, doubtleſs, will influence the cu- 


rious and diſcerning, to give all due counte- 


nance to their being exhibited, in future 


times, with that beauty and luſtre, of which 
they are ſuſceptible. 

And if the following additional circum- 
ſtances be taken notice of, they will farther 
ſhow, that diamonds deſerve the chief regard 


of all jewels. Firſt, they are the beſt repo- 
ſitory of wealth; inaſmuch as they will lie 
in the ſmalleſt ſpace of any, and are there- 
by the moſt portable and beſt conveyance 


of treaſure. Next, their ſuperlative hard- 
neſs ſecures them from all injury by wear; 
as nothing can make any impreſſion on 
them, or prejudice their luſtre, but their 
rubbing againſt each other. They can only 


be affected by fire, and that muſt be ſtrong 
and laſting to do them much harm; and the 
injury they receive thereby, ariſes chiefly 


from taking them too haſtily from thence, 
whereby. the immediate impreſſion of the 
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cold air may poſſibly produce flaws, Se. A 
moderate fire will only occaſion a roughneſs 


on their ſurface, which ** be repaired by 
new ink 


* 8 
. = "" 


Reaſons for working Diamonds in a complete 


Manner, and the Conſequences reſulting from 


8 4 e Practice. 


HAT has been faid of the ſuperla- 
tive properties of diamonds, . Sf, 
ſeems ſuffcient to recommend them to the 
protection of mankind, from any abuſe arif- 


ins by ill workmanſhip, as their pleaſure, 


honor, and intereſt, are concerned in it; and 
nothing appears wanting to influence there- 
to, but that of the world being convinced 
of the neceſſity. of it, from being made ac- 
quainted with the abuſe that diamonds have 
ſuſtained by the contrary practice. To that 
end I hall firſt reſume the obſervation that 


has been made on ſmall brilliants; which is, 
that they are in general ſo ill wrought, as to 


be void of their true beauty and luſtre, and 
, will 


eſs 
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will net fill up, by one-fourth or one third, 
the ſpace that well-wrought ſtones do, in a 


piece of jewelling work; of courſe, pur- 


chaſers of ſuch are dephed of one-fourth or 
one-third of the ſhow or appearance that 


well-wrought ſtones vuld make, and of 


the beauty and luſtre that always accompany 
ſuch; next, that the ſame effects attend 


ſtones of larger ſizes, made after the ſame 


manner. 


N. B. The ſame ill effects alfo attend ſmall 


or large roſe diamonds, made in the ſame 
manner. | | 
The ends and purpoſes that are to be 
ſerved by this manner of working, naturally 
fall under conſideration : the moſt that can 
be pretended, is, that by the world being 


brought into a favourable notion of theſe 


goods, on-account of buying them at a lower 
price by weight than well-wrought ſtones, 
trade has been increaſed, and more hands 


employed ; ; but it cannot mean the mcreaſe 


of England's trade, for that has been declin- 


ing many years, and its hands unemployed, 


to the great impoveriſhment of the whole 
"_ of workmen, and thoſe known to be 
923 as 
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as good as any, It not the beſt, in the world; 
and which has ariſen from their refuſing to 


work after this rude manner, and not being 


able to ſupport themſelves by the wages that 
are given abroad for ſuch work, which ap- 
pears not equivalent to the wages here given 
to the meaneſt handicraftsmen. 
Admitting our neighbours have increaſed 


the traffic, and employed more hands of the 


loweſt forts than we could ever boaſt of, let 


the conſequences which are like to flow from 


this manner of working be conſidered. 

By the continuance thereof, the diſeſteem 
that has of late been ſhown to diamonds 
may increaſe ; which principally has taken 
its riſe from thence, particularly in England 
and that, probably, has been forwarded by 
the good appearance which cryſtal or falſe 
ſtone work, commonly ſo called, has made of 
late (on which all the embelliſhment ' that 
care and ſkill can procure, hag«been beſtow- 
ed). This is obſerved to the credit and re- 
putation of theſe traders and their work- 
men; and in conſequence thereof, this com- 
modity frequently paſſes for diamonds: and 
by the ſame care ſhould be taken in com- 

pleting 
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pleting that ſort of work for foreign uſe, 
they alſo may enter into the like contempt of 


diamonds ; if fo, what will become of this 
boaſted invgreaſe of trade? But if the truth 


of the diamond manufacture be ſupported, 


their luſtre will conſpicuouſly excel the faint 
and languid efforts of all cryſtalline matter, 
with all the helps of art. 

To diſgrace this firſt-rate gem by ill work- 
manſhip, in bringing it down almoſt to the 
level of this commodity, ſeems to be very un- 
warrantable; eſpecially as it tends to fink this 


part of public wealth, and is a manifeſt dif- 
couragement to art and ingenuity; and alſo 
of great prejudice to fair traders, who ſcorn 


to ſubmit to the encouragement of ſuch mean, 
deceitful artifices, to enrich themſelves. 

But notwithſtanding what has been offer- 
ed, to ſhow the impropriety and ill conſe- 
quences of working diamonds in an ill man- 
ner, it is to be feared, that ſuch as have li- 
therto found their account in it, will purſue 
the ſame method, ſo long as they can find it 


their intereſt ſo to do. To prevent this 
abuſe, the ſizes of brilliant and roſe dia- 
monds are exhibited, by which any one may 
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know, whether a diamond of either manu- 
facture be well or ill made; and this is 
thought the moſt effectual means of putting 


_ a ſtop to it; judging all perſons, who have 


any conſiderable value of this kind, will af. 
ford their aſſiſtance in diſcountenancing ſuch 
an injurious practice; if ſo, the world will 
ſee perſons of rank and fortune diſtinguiſhed 


from others, by the inimitable luſtre of theſe 
a jewels; for which purpoſe, doubtleſs, they 


were intended. | 
But it may be ſaid, that many perſons of 


— and fortune are poſſeſſed of ſuch ill- 
wrought ſtones; and the encouraging of 
this refinement of manufacture, will make 


them appear in a worſe light. This is al- 
lowed; but, at the ſame time, it is to be 
underſtood, that all ill-wrought ſtones are 
capable of being made as perfect, in reſpect 


to workmanſhip, as any, without the leaſt 
loſs of their expanſion or breadth ; and that 


ſuch rectified ſtones will appear to ſight, ra- 
ther larger than in their. preſent form; for 
by being made more open, every part of 
their upper ſurface will be more clearly ſeen, 


and what loſs of weight they ſuſtain, will 
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de compenſated by the remaining weight 
being of more value; or, in other words, 


that weight will be worth more per carat; 


and then fuch will weigh as much as they 


ought when fold ; and by this means indif- 
ferent diamonds may be made fine, if the 


matter or ſtuff be ſuch, which is frequently 


the caſe ; and the reaſon of their being but 


indifferent before, was their being over- 


toaded with weight, and otherways ill 
wrought, which obſcured their true luſtre. 


This compliance with what is propoſed, 


will make them of rather more value than 


when bought; and the loſs to the purchaſer 


is that which is paid for rectifying them. 


This will prove a greater diſadvantage to 


the purchaſers of ſmall diamonds, than to 
the purchaſers of larger ſtones, as the work= 
manſhip of ſmall ſtones is a conſiderable 
Part of their value. ee ee, 

Here it may be proper to obſerve, mat 
the worſt workmanſhip is frequently per- 
formed on coloured ſtones, to render them 
cheap, by which means they are generally 
deſpiſed ; inſtead of that, they ſhould have 


all the- advantage that art can beſtow on 
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them, to recommend them to the juſt favour 
of the world. And ſtones, however co- 
loured, that are not attended with ſpecks, 
ſpots, fouls, ſtains, or any other defects, to 
weaken their luſtre, ought to have the utmoſt 
| ſkill of workmanſhip ; and numbers there 
A are, if well-wrought, that would carry as 
= much or more vigor and ſpirit, than many 
=_ , that do not fall under that denomination ; 
and, therefore, if any made ſtones appear 
ſuſceptible of an improvement of their luſ- 
tre, by being rectified, it is fit that ſuch 
ſhould receive the benefit thereof ; for the 
ſake of the pleaſure and credit it muſt af- 
ford the owners, and the reputation that 
ſuch a conduct will bring to this ſpecies of 
jewels. And it is to be imagined, that this 
will be thought worthy of ſome notice, as 
the world ſeems ſo ſtrongly diſpoſed to value 
perfection in this jewel; and none can be 
ſaid to be ſo, that has any manifeſt 1 imper- 
fection of workmanſhip. 
And here I ſhall take the liberty to 1 | 
ſerve, that the truth of the manufacture of 
either, was never brought under any ſtated 
rules of practice; nor was there any recourſe 
171 A to 
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to be had to prove the truth of the manu- 
FaQture of any diamond, til} this. treatiſe 
made its firſt appearance; arid for want of 
ſomething of this kind, there have been, in 
all times paſt, innumerable diſputes amongſt 
workmen, concerning the true n of 
working diamonds. 

But this muſt be owned, that the ſeweſt 
diſputes on this head, have been found 
aniongſt thoſe of the beft judgment; and, 
moreover, it is known that their practice, 
when left to work agreeable to their own 
ſentiments, has nearly been conformable to 
the rules here advanced; and to which 


practice they would always have adhered, if 
left at liberty 3 but the ſelfiſh views of thoſe 


they have wrought for have obſtructed it, 
and laid them under a neceflity of working 
according to the directions given them. 
This has been the cauſe of fo much defeQtive 


wotkmanſhip on diamonds; und not only on 
middling ſtones, but likewife capital ones. 
This was the very eauſe of the largeſt 


diamond, that ever appeared in Europe, 
being wrought in a deſicient manner; which, 
if it be now as it came out of the hands of 
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. thoſe who wrought it, I take the liberty to 


ſay, may be rendered complete; by which 
means its form will be more comely and 
graceful, its luſtre greatly increaſed, and of 
courſe its value, although its weight may 
be ſomething reduced ; and then it may be 


ſaid to poſſeſs all the dignity that nature has 


favoured it with, and . that: art bas 
done it juſtice. 4 hogs 42 

Ihe firſt fact I can me appear, hy ans 
jeads caſt from the ſtone; one when it was 
a rough diamond, the other when cut and 
poliſned: and the ſecond, how if came to 
be wrought as it was, I can uw by incon- 
teſtible evidence, Wh: > Hig 

That this is the caſe of this * many 
other large diamonds, is not to be wondered 
at ; but rather how, thoſe, who had the di- 
rection of manufacturing ſuch ſtones, were 
influenced to ſubmit to the loſs of fo much 
weight, having nothing but conje ure to 
direct their conduct; and their having left 


an over-weight, muſt be owned to be an er- 


ror of the right ſide, as that may be dif- 
char ged, whenever it is thought proj 


0 . it can 2 be * that any 
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will be fond of retaining weight in a ſtone, - 
that renders it ungraceful in its figure, and 
deſtroys its life and vigor; eſpecially as its 


expanſion is not leſſened thereby, but will 
appear to fight larger than before; which, 
perhaps, may cauſe a ſtone to be deemed 
good, that before was ranked in a lower 
claſs. And, as it has been before ſaid, ſuch 
ſtones will be worth as much or more, not- 
withſtanding the reduction of their weight, 
than when poſſeſſed of their former weight, 
by the remaining weight being of a higher 
worth; fs the expence of rectifying them 
is the only loſs that will be ſuſtained. du. 
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Diamonds. 


A® the uſe of the * cannot but de 
@ ſufficiently ſeen in regard 40 wrought | 
ſtones, they will appear of equal uſe in re- 
gard to rough diamonds ; maſmuch as they 
will aſſiſt the judgment, concerning the loſs 
_ wn tht that may be. ſuſtained in working, 
ne any 
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any diamond ; and therefore muſt be of great 
ſervice towards forming a right notion of 
their value, as it is well known that ſome 
rough diamonds muſt ſuſtain a much greater 
loſs or diminution of weight than others, 
ariſing from their peculiar ſhapes. And to 
form a true judgment of the value of any 
rough diamond, the price or value of one of 
a carat weight, fimilar to the tone which is 
to be purchaſed, determines its value, as in 
the caſe of manufactured diamonds. But as 
it is more difficult to judge what a rough 
diamond will prove when cut, than to, judge 
of one manufactured; the buyer, ſuppoſing 
him a merchant, muſt a& with proper pre- 
caution, and make ſufficient allowance to 
himſelf, for the uncertainty of the ſtone 
=nſwering expeCtation when wrought. And, 
if it be a ſtone of a conſiderable value, he 
muſt allow himſelf alſo for the intereſt of 
the money he lays out, according to the time 
he ſuppoſes the ſtone may remain unſold. 
Theſe precautions are the only means of 
guarding againſt the hazards and diſadvan- 
tages that attend dealing in large rough 
diamonds; and, by ſuch a conduct, dealers 
0 . may 
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may be enabled to ſell at a price, agreeable 
to the eſtimation of the ſkilful ; which eſti» 
mation is the only thing to be regarded, by 
thoſe who purchaſe them for their own uſe, 
To urge any other conſiderations to the pur- 
chaſer, for augmenting the price; of any 
diamond beyond its juſt value, will, it is 
humbly apprehended, be judged a weak» 
neſs, and likely to hinder the ſale of ſuch 
goods. 1075 
But, if it ſhould be here remarked, that 
particular caſes or occaſions may juſtify the 


ſeller in demanding an advanced price for | 


any diamond, fuch deviations muſt be cons 
ſidered as merely occaſional, and the buyer 


is at liberty whether he will comply or not. 


* 
s- 
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Reniarks on the Adis Manufacture of Dia- 


minds, and their Cuſtom i in Regard 0 aa 


Diamonds. 
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LrHOU GH it Ys been RG 
A under the head of valuing diamondsg 
that the India people are acquainted: with 
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the principle of eſtimating them, it will be 
now ſhown, that they are maſters of no 
other eſſential n of es concern - 
ing diamonds. 

The eee of them thy fe&m to 
know very little of, as appears by the wrought 
ſtones that come from thence, none of them 
being fit for uſe, and therefore are always 
new wrought when brought to Europe, 
which I ſhall deſcribe as follows: they are 
called laſks; they are in general ill ſhaped, 
or irregular in their form at the girdle; their 
ſubſtance or depth is ill proportioned; fome 
| have more of the ſtone's ſubſtance at top 
than at the bottom ; their tables are ſeldom 
in the middle or centre of the ſtone; and 
the collets the ſame; and ſometimes the 
tables are of an extravagant 'breadth, and 
ſometimes too ſmall; in the ſame manner 
are their collets, and ſeldom horizontal; and 
their girdles are often very thick and not 
level; the ſmall Work very irregularly per- 
formed, and none are properly poliſhed ; 
and the chief thing regarded, is'that of fav- 
ing the ſize and weight of ſtones : and this 
8 not much to be wondered at in them, as 
gle they 
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they are unacquainted with the beauties of 


well-wrought diamonds. From hence it 
will appear, that they muſt be unqualified 
to judge of the true worth of individual 
rough diamonds. For inſtance : they can- 
not know what a diamond will loſe in work- 
ing, to be well made; nor can they know 
if a ſtone be coloured, what degree of co- 
lour it will retain, or what life and ſpirit a 
ſtone will carry well wrought; all which 
they are very conſcious of ; and this makes 


it very difficult to trade with 2 * 3 


ſtones. 

But it is not ſo difficult to trade with aun 
* parcels, becauſe in them there are ſtones 
of ail ſhapes; and as ſome will loſe more, 
ſome leſs, they gueſs at that as well as they 
can; and ſo in reſpect to their other pro- 


perties, in which they are not quite ſo much 


at a loſs; and then they value them by the 
lump, as they bet one with 3 by 
be 6 - 2 

From whence we may this how n 
it is for Europeans to be furniſhed with 
knowledge, as by that means they muſt 
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| have ſome advantageous opportunities in 


Laie buying 
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buying large ſtones, through the ignorance 
of theſe people. Although it has been 
ſhown how much regard they have to the 
ſaving of weight in working of diamonds, 
their attachment thereto will farther appear, 
by the following cuſtom having prevailed 
time out of mind, the reality-of which . 
not to be doubted. 

The great people there . a wht 
number of ſlaves in ſearch of diamonds: the 
ſmall and middle ſize diamonds they ſell, 
and ſome of the large ones; but when they 
are fortunate in meeting with a very. large 


one, they lay it up as a treaſure, to aggran- 


dize their family; and the head of the fa« 
mily has a ſmall ſhallow hole drilled on the 
ſurface of the ſtone, and when he dies, the 
next chief does the ſame, and ſo from one 
to another: and the more of theſe holes a ſtone 
has, the higher it is in eſteem, although ſuch 
holes may prejudice it, if it were to be ma- 
nufactured; but as that is never intended, 
they do not regard ſuch prejudice; and theſe 
ſtones are never parted with, let what will 
happen; and if they foreſee any ruin to the 
80 _ that ſometimes happens in their 


% 


further 
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further purſuit of diamonds, which. is very 
expenſive by the vaſt number of hands they 


employ in that undertaking) in ſuch caſes 


they bury thoſe ſtones, ſo that they never 
appear again. For they cannot bear the 


thoughts of any others having the poſſeſſion 


of that which they have obtained at ſo great 
an expence; and it is ſaid, that, in conſe- 
quence of that cuſtom, there are many very 
large diamonds irrecoverably loſt, and likes 
wiſe many that will never be parted with. 
This cuſtom is imaginedyto ariſe from 
their being fearful of à diamond's lofing its 
value, by loſing weight. and magnitude in 
being wrought ; which is very true, as they 
work them, becauſe they are void of luſtre; 
and therefore it is not an unreaſonable con- 
duct in them, on. that account alone; but 
there is another reaſon aſſigned for it, which 
is, the hazard their diamonds are expoſed to 
by their manner of working: this is much 
greater than what attends the working of 
diamonds in Europe, for they perform it in 
a rougher manner than is done by the Eu 
ropeans, more eſpecially in reſpect to poliſh» 
ing them; in * of which they lay an ex- 


ceſſiye | 
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unſkiifulneſs (and for want of ſuch curious 
machinery or mills, as are in Europe) which 
makes it not practicable for rang bas _ 
diamonds a true poliſn. 
N. B. Although this is the caſe in reſpeRt 
to the India manner of working, there comes 
now and then ſtones-tolerably well wrought 


1 a to have been done by Europeans, and upon 
| | their mills and ſkeves, and to have been the 
property of luck. 


Some Account of Authors, who have heretofore 

treated of Diamonds and Pearls, and the Im- 
Provements which * been made fi ince their 
Times, 


HOUGH what I have advanced is 
really the produce of many years cri - 
tical obſervation, in the courſe of dealing in 
rough and poliſhed diamonds, and has been 
a work of much time, labour, and great ex- 
pence x I am not a little pleaſed to ſee it 


„ mes 


ceſſive weight on their diamonds through 


| . and poliſnhed; but theſe have been ſuppoſed 


PE agree 
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agree with what I have ſince found to be 


mentioned by ſome celebrated writers, who 


have exhibited the principle upon which 
diamonds are te be valued. Ihe firſt which 
fell into my hands was Monſieur Tavernier, 


- who mentions it in his voyages through Tur- 


key, Perſia, and the Eaſt Indies; which he 
publiſhed in the year 1670, and which were 
tranſlated into Engliſh in the year 1678. 
The next was the memorable Mr. Lewis 
Roberts, who publiſhed it in his Map of 
Commerce, in the year 1638. Sometime 


after, I communicated the principle of va- 


luation I have exhibited in this treatiſe, to 
an acquaintance of mine, who was a dealer 
and a diamond-cutter, and who had lived 
many years at Fort St. George in that capa- 
city; by whom I was informed, that the In- 
dia tradeis (meaning the natives of India): 
had ſome eſtablithed rule of eſtimating dia- 
monds, &c. which he believed to be the 
ſame with what I then propoſed. At length 
ſeveral years after the perufal of the above 
writers, a ſtill more ancient one was ſhown' 
me by means of a gentleman of great learn- 
ing, and of great figure in the literary world. 
= 23 This 
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This author was John Arphe de Villa Fane, 
who ſpeaks of the principle of valuation in 
his. treatiſe, entitled, the Standard of Gold, 


Silver, and Precious Stones, publiſhed in Spa- 


niſh in the year 1572, by the King of Spain's 
efpecial licence. Theſe writers have men- 
tioned ſome attempts to ſettle rules for the 
manufacture of diamonds ; but, it is to be 


obferved, that not only what they have de- 


livered is very imperfect, but that when they 


' wrote, the art of making brilliants was not 
diſcovered ; which manufacture is eſſential 


ta the ſaving of the weight formerly loſt, by 
cutting all rough diamonds into tables and 
rofes ; to prevent which loſs of weight; as 


much as poſlible, a heavy load of ſub- 


ſtance has been left on both theſe kinds of 
manufacture. Moreover, to ſave weight, 
rough diamonds have been irequently ſawed, 
eſpecially. ſuch as had no corners, in order 
to make them into roſes; but this practice 


was attended. with a much preater ex- 
pence of workmanſhip, and withal, a much 


greater loſs of weight, than they have 
been ſubject to, ſince the making of bril- 


nufacture 


liants has been introduced; this latter ma- 
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nufacture being more f uitable to ones of = 
moſt ſhapes. 50 A 
Theſe obſervations ſes, that if the truth 
of the manufacture of table and roſe. dia- 
monds had been known in times paſt, which = 
appears not to have been the caſe, although = 
it might have been of uſe in preventing the 1 4 | 
paſt defective manner of making them, it 
could not procure the advantages which 
flow from the addition of the brilliant manu- 
facture, ſince that renders the whole a com- 
plete ſyſtem ; and not only contributes to 
the greateſt ſaving of weight, but likewiſe 
aſcertains the general loſs of weight, as has 
been already obſerved, which could not be 
known till the manufacture was reduced to 
ſettled rules. The want of this, probably, 
occaſioned a diſregard of what has been 
taken notice of by theſe authors, concerning 
the manufacture and valuation of diamonds. 


"The next thing to be conſidered is pearls, 
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of Parks, their ali, and noche. 


HESE jewels are next in importance 
to diamonds, as they conſtitute the 
next greateſt ſhare of wealth of any other 


kind. The firſt thing to be obſerved con- 
cerning them, is, that what beauty they 
poſſeſs, is the mere produce of nature; and 


that they are not ſuſceptible of any ad- 
vantages or helps by art; a circumſtance 


which recommends them to the eſteem of 
the world. Thoſe of the fineſt ſhape are 
perfectly round, which fits them for neck- 


— 


laces, bracelets, jewels for the hair, and 
other ſuch like uſes. But if a pearl, of any 
conſiderable fize, be of the ſhape of a pear, 
it is not reckoned an imperfection, becauſe 
it may be ſuitable for drops to ear-rings, ſo- 


| Iitairs, and many other jewels. Their com, 


plexion muſt be milk-white, not of a dead 
and lifeleſs, but of a clear and lively hue, - 


free from ſtains, fouls, ſpots, ſpecks, or rough- 
neſs; ſuch are of the higheſt eſteem and value. 


Pearls are defective when rough, ſpotted, 
or „ whether that be owing to any miſ- 
carriage 
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carriage of nature, or to age, to wear, or any 
. other accident; when irregular in their 3 
ſhapes, be they flat or hollow, craggy'or gib- 1 
bous z when they are ſtained with any co- :Y 
lour, as yellow, blue, green, red, brown, or 
that of a duſky iron. It is alſo an imperfec- 
tion when they have large drilled holes, or 
are rubbed flat about the edges of the holes 
by long uſe. Theſe defefts cauſe a very 
conſiderable difference in thè value of n 
of the lame e and * 


. of the Rule of valuing Pearls. 


\HE only rule. of valuing them, is by! - 

the ſquare of their weight, as in the 
caſe of diamonds ; nature producing them 
afigr the ſame manner, viz. a vaſt number of 4 
ſmall ones, and progreſſively a leſs number WM 
of Jarger, as they increaſe in ſize and weight. 7 
Upon this principle two tables-are formed, 
of the prices of pearls, The firſt eight con- 
tain thoſe of a carat weight downwards, of 
eight 2 values, which will be found in 
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plates XVII, XVIIl. XIX, XX. XXI, XXII. 
XXIII, XXIV. The firſt being explained, 
it ſerves for the ather ſeven. Ihe firſt co- 
lumn contains the number of pearls in an 


ounce troy, from thoſe. of à carat weight, to 
ſuch as weigh but the 32d: part of a carat, 


The ſecond. column contains the progreſſive 


decreaſe of their weight, from thoſe of one ca- 


rat, to theſe of the 32d part of a carat. The 


third contains their ſeveral prices, from one 


carat at 25. to thoſe of the gr part of a 
penny.. The fourth contains the price of an 
ounce, at the rate of 2s. per carat, which 
makes 185 to that of the eee which 


18 95. 4.4 . 


The next thing to be taken wotice e of, is a 


table that relates to pearls, of a carat weight 
and upwards, to an hundred carats,. which 


will be found in plates XXV, XXVI, 
XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX. XXX. The prices 
of pearls in this table, are founded upon the 
ſuppoſition, that the general price of pearls, 
good and bad blended together, is 85, per ca- 


rat; which will be found to be the firſt arti- 


cle in it. This table, therefore, will be of 


the ſame 72 1982 * to pearls, as the 
e „ diamond 
: * 
7 ** 0 
we 22 1 . 
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Samond: table is in regard to diamonds, 


For, if any pearl exceeds in quality, or falls 
ſhort of, thoſe of the middle ſort, the riſe 


or fall, upon the price of a pearl of any 
weight, muſt 


much per cent. as judgment 


ſhall direct; 'v hich prevents all trouble of 


finding it out by the rule. To ſhow the 


_ convenience of this table, the following ex- 


ample may be given. If the value of a pearl 
of 4 carats 7 is required, which may be ſup- 
poſed to be 10 per cent. better than one of 
the mean or middle price, its price will be 
found, by the table, to be 91. 105. 1: 
Then 196. is to be added, which is the pro- 
duce ef the fo per cent. and makes its value 
to be 10ʃ. 95 124. 

| To find out the firſt price wt the rule, re- 
duce the 4 carats 2. into eighths, which 
makes- 39; then. multiply 39 by 39, that 
makes 1521, the ſquare of the weight-in ſix- 


teenths; therefore divide 1521 by 16, that 


brings it again into grains, and makes 95; 
then divide the 95 by 4, that brings it to 
ewt and makes 23 carats, 3 grains, and 


vs of a grain; which, at 85. * pro- 
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And as another method is introduced for 
finding out the value of diamonds, which is 


as applicable to pearls, the e Et 

is made uſe of as an example. , 
For inſtance : ſee what a pen of 4 carats 

7 comes to at 8s. per carat, which will be 


found to be 39s. fo multiply 39 by 4, that 


makes 1565. or 7. 165. then add the value 
of Z of $98. which is 10. 145. 12d; caſt up 
the two ſums, and that will produce 9. 10s. 

1:4: ſo theſe two totals are alike, and 
agree in price with one of that weight in the 
table; and that being the price of one of 


the middle ſort, the value of the 10 per cent. 
| muſt be added, which is 198. 0 the value of 


et a pearl is 100. gs. 159. 


Theſe inſtances are ſuppoſed ſufficient to | 


ſhow, how much readier the value, of any 


fingle pearl is to be found, by makivg uſe of 


the table ; the uſefulneſs of which will ap- 
pear in a ſtronger light, when it is confidered 

what number of occaſions pearls furniſh by 
their multiplicity, and likewife the ſmall va- 


lue they are . of individually, although not 


ſo 8 their W 1 
9 6 . N. B. 
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VN. B. Their value, compared with dia- 


monds, is but as 85. to 8. 
As an application to the table, appears to 


be by far the readieſt way of coming at the 
value of any ſingle pearl, its farther uſeful- 


neſs will be ſhown in 1 7 wy parcels of 


pearls. 


For inſtance: ſuppoſe a parcel of pearls 


(be their number and-weight what they may) 
and various Hf reſpect to their qualities or 


_ goodneſs; firſt, weigh che parect altogether; 


when the weight is known, count, their 


number; when that is known, ſee what the , 
weight would be per piece, if they were all of 

one weight, and then endeavour to form a 
judgment what they may be rated at per carat, 


as a mixed parcel: having ſettled that, ſee 
what à pearl is worth, of the weight you 
found they would be of if they were all of equal 
weight or ſize, and then value the weight of 
the whole parcel by the price of that pearl, and 


that will give the value of the whole parcel. 


To illuſtrate this, ſuppoſe 9 pearls of ; ſeveral 
weights, which may be of different qualities 
or goodneſs, but-being blended together they 
may be reckoned worth 8s. per (carat. As 


OM this 


„ 
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this ſuppoſed price agrees with the table, 


the example will be drawn from thence, and 


will begin with the firſt artiole therein, as un- 
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The above 9 pearls weighing 13 carats 2, 


would make the weight of each 1 carat 2, 


the price of which in the table is 185. there- 
fore multiply 185. by g, the number of the 
pearls, that makes 1625. or 81. 2s. 

The value, rating them by their ſeveral 
weights, as above, makes the total 81. gs. 6d. 


- which is 75. 6d. more than by the other me- 


thod of valuing them; and this ariſes from 


the 


8 2 


le, 


0 -- ο,Q ge 


$71 


/ 


| the loſs of fractions in that cafe; and al- 
though that be ſomething in this ſam, it is not 


e : Carats L 8. d. 
1ſt 60 0 9 114 0890 
ad % O 115 01 
3d - 6 o 2 0 — |15 1826 9 
Ah CaCO RATS 
A - 4... 6 41 09 0 — 16 180 0 
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warth regard in a larger ſum, which will be 
the ſame when pearls are rated at 8. per 
carat: and for farther ſatisfaction the follow- | 
_ caſe i is inſerted. 


| The above 9 pearls weighing 58 carats 2, 
would make the weight of each 6 carat 2, 
the price of which in the table is 160, 18s, 
Firſt, multiply 9 by 167. that makes 1444. 1 
next, multiply 9 by 18s. that makes 87. 25 = 
add theſe two ſums together, the total wilt 
be * 26. which is 75. 64. ſhort of the - 

| E 4 above ' 


* 
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above ſum of 1521. 95..6d. But if the num- 
ber of articles had been more, and the price 
of any parcel of pearl ſhould be higher, it 
an but little increaſe the difference; and 


therefore it is not worth regarding, more ef- 
. pecially when it is conſidered, that none can 
judge the value of any one pearl, or parcel, 


to any fuch-like nicety. As to what has 


been ſaid of the convenience of this table, 


the fame might have been ſaid of the dia- 
mond table; but as there ſeemed not to 


be the like neceſſity for it, in regard to dia- 


monds, it has hitherto been omitted, and the 
rather, to avoid repetition. 


As the convenience of this table is. -Y 


dentiy ſhown, it may be proper to obſerve, 
that in making uſe of that, or either of the 


other methods for finding the value of pearl, 


the higheſt price of any pearl of a carat 


weight, cannot be valued at more than 165. : 


when the price of the middle ſort, of that 
weight, is valued at 8s. nor thoſe of the 


lower ſort, of a carat, at leſs than 2s. be- 
cauſe all of a baſer ſort deſerve not to be 
conſidered as jewels. And this, probably, 
will be thought. ſcope enough to employ ſpe- 
- | FRE: culation 
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culation and judgment; notwithſtanding | 


which, it is to be ſuppoſed, that all who 
it are ſxilful will agree in ſentiments concern- 
nd ing the value of any pearl of a carat weight, 
eſ- however circumſtanced, as nearly as in the 
an caſe of diamonds, as the value of pearls of 
el, any weight, is to he determined by the price 
as of one of a carat weight, ſimilar in all circum- 
le, ſtances. Or, as was ſaid of diamonds, the 
a- ſame may be ſaid of pearls, that every pearl 
PO is to be valued as it is worth per carat, by 
la- the rule of eſtimating, | 7 | 
he N. B. It is to be obſerved; chat I is 
* ſuppoſed of judicious je wellers agreeing in 
Gy their ſentiments to five or ten per cent. con- 
e, cerning the value of any diamond or pearl 
he of one carat weight, by which the value of a 
„, diamond or pearl of any weight is to be de- 


termined, , is to be underſtood to relate to the 
*. natural and juſt value of them only; and 


at when there is a compliance with, any other 
ie price, that muſt be conſidered as the occa- 
. ſional price; and. if perſons who buy for their 
Je 


uſe, could be aſſured what is the juſt price 
„ of any jewel, it would be the means of. in- 
| fluencing them to give the value of. them. 
* fl E 5 And. 


| . 
| _— 


. IS to for want * ſuch, knowledge. 
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And this muſt neceſſarily facilitate the tran{- 
actions of this buſineſs ; and, I am humbly 


of opinion, if this had been the caſe in times 
paſt, many capital jewels, which have lain 


many years in the hands of perſons who 
bought them in order to make profit of the 


money latd out, would have found purcha- 


ſers of them long ago, to the * of 
e preſent owners. 


As ſo much depends on traders being 


maſters of the moſt complete knowledge of 
this buſineſs, it muſt be ſuppoſed they will 
no be wanting in improving themſelves 


therein by all means that may be procured, 


as it will render them a beneficial body to 
the reſt of mankind, and of courſe raiſe their 


characters, which have heretofore * under 
diſagreeable imputations. 

Here it may be proper to abfecke,” that 
whatever knowledge perſons may have of 
the juſt value of jewels, it will not exempt 
thoſe who buy them for their own uſe from 
ſuſtaining a loſs in purchaſing them; but it 
will leſſen the loſſes that might otherwiſe 
happen, which the world has heretofore been 


That 
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a That lofles muſt be ſuſtained is unqueſtion- 
by able, and that theſe muſt vary as cireum- 
es an the 2 will evince. 
in 

ho — 

Ye Ofervations on the Loſſes, ſuppoſed to be fufe 


tained by the Purchaſe of Jewels. 


ng HE expence of making ſome pieces 
of of jewelling work, comes to a conſi- 
vill derable part of the purchaſe money; and 
ves generally where there is the leaſt valuewf 
ed, _ diamonds, the expence is the greateſt, as 
$0 _ when a large number of ſmall diamonds are 
Cir - employed: when fuch a jewel is reſold, that 
der expence muſt be deduQed, if it be injured 
| by wear or by accident, or it endes r un- 
hat faſhionable. 
of Again, ben muſt be ſuppoſed kv 
apt a conſiderable ſung, of money employed in 
om trade, the returns of which are not very 
t it frequent ; and, therefore, a loſs muſt. urla- 
/iſe voidably attend the purchafing jewels, and 
en the greateſt in buying large diamonds, al- 
ge. though the expence of ſetting them be leſs, | 
hat * 10 on 
2 * ; 4 * 


Fr — rr 
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apy things; the ms of which, 
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on account of their lying much longer in the 


poſſeſſion of jewellers than thoſe of the 


ſmaller ſort; and therefore all jewellers ſup- 
poſing the probability of this, never give ſo 
near the value of them as for. ſmaller ſtones, 
they being always more marketable. 

As this is the caſe, perſons of rank and 


fortune, that need not regard any . 


loſs, or the intereſt of money, are the pr 

per purchaſers of jewels; and the money 
laid out by ſuch perſons, can no more be 
deemed luxury in them, than that which is 
expended in equipping and furniſhing ſide- 
boards and cabinets, and on all other coſtly 
perſonal equipments in gold and filver. But 
it may be ſaid, that the latter is more uſeful 
and neceſſary than the former. To which it 


may be anſwered, that its uſes may be ſup- 


plied at a much cheaper rate; ſo the ap- 
pearance and credit muſt be the remaining 
motive for laying out money that way, which 


is the ſame in reſpect to jewels; and if the 


loſſes attending the purchaſing theſe be an 
objection, it will be found te lie as ſtrong 
againſt the other, in reſpect to faſhionable 


upon. 
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the n an average, comes to at leaſt qo if not 
the 2, of the purchaſe money. 
up- The loſs by jewels, it is nun appre- 
fo hended, will not, in future times, exceed 
es, that, although it has been otherwiſe in times 
paſt, as appears by inſtances that have been 
nd given; which ſhow that not above + or + of 
ble the. purchaſe money could be obtained br 
a jewels, either by way of pledge or fale; 
1ey / which -has chiefly aroſe from jewellers not 
being well acquainted with the natural and 
21s uſt value of them, which cannot be the 
de- caſe in future time; it being evident that 
ly _ traders; have it in their power to come at 
Zut their true value, by eſtimating them as tliey 
ful , „ are worth per carat, by the rule exhibited. 
h it This being the cafe, any one elſe may at- 
up- tain the knowledge of the value of any dia- 
ap- mond or pearl, or parcels thereof, by ap- 
ing | plying to a ſkilful jeweller, to know what 
ich they may be worth per carat. | 
the And this will. be the means of preventing | 
an any perſons ſelling their jewels on ſuch diſ- ö | 
Ng aadvantageous terms, as have been before i 
ble taken notice of; ſince they will rather pledge = 
ch, them, and wait for a more favourable offer; = 


don. 2 and, 


A; 
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procure more money lent on them, if occa- 
Hon requires it, than in times paſt. And as 
the {kill of traders appears ſo uſeful, they 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be intitled to a ſuitable 
reward, for giving their opinions in all ſuch 
caſes. Theſe meaſures will tend to ſupport | 
the worth of jewels, and render all property 
of this kind permanent wealth, exclufive of 
the dedudtions a little before-mentioned, 
and make them the proper poſſeſſion of 
perſons of rank and fortune here, as well as 
in other countries; eſpecially if the wealth 
of the nation increaſes; becauſe all pur- 
chaſes of income muſt advance, as that aug- 
ments, and of courſe brings down the value , 
of money. 

For example: if any one ſhould be forced 
to give three hundred pounds for an income, 
that in time paſt could be purchaſed for two 
hundred pounds, it is evident that then three 
hundred pounds is reduced to the value of 
two hundred. If this be an evil, the laying 
out the exuberance of our money in jewels, 
ſeems to be the propereſt redreſs of it, as 
1 are a durable, _"_ nota profitable, 
trea» 
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treaſure; inaſmuch as they may be found of 
convenience in any time of diſtreſs, whether 


private or public. The latter, indeed, we 


have the happineſs to have no reaſon to 


fear. 

What has been obſerved of the util ty & 
jewels, diamonds eſpecially, to perſons of 
dignity, and thoſe of affluent fortunes ; and 


of the conduct of the India people, in not 


forcing the ſale of them, by lowering their 
price; but, on the contrary, withdrawing 
them, when there appears a ſlack demand, 
which is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the great 
expence they are at in the ſearch of them; 
for although the price of labour in India is 


. exceſſive cheap; yet the hands that are 


employed in this work, as Monfieur Taver- 
nier and other authors have taken notice of, 


are ſo very numerous, that it makes it a 


coſtly, and even a precarious undertaking : 
and conſidering that, notwithſtanding Eu- 


rope has been ſupplied with diamonds from 
_ thence, and from the Brazils, within twenty 
years laſt paſt, abundantly more than in any 


preceding number of years; yet the amount 


of the annual value of them, on an average, 
comes 
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comes a great deal ſhort of two hundred 


thouſand pounds ſterling : and farther con- 


ſidering, that many countrieviare'come more 
into the uſe of them, of late years, than for- 


' merly ; and that ſome; which in times paſt, 


were almoſt ſtrangers to their exiſtence, are 


now buyers of them, but principally the 


moſt indifferent ſort ; which is a beneficial 
<ircumſtance, as the taſte of other eountries, 
which I need not name, is ſo much refined: 
all theſe circumſtances taken into the ac- 


count, and ſuppoſing the Brazil mines prove 


abortive, cannot but abate a ſuſpicion, that 
has been entertained, concerning this part 
of the world. being glutted with diamonds; 
which, it is thought by ſuch perſons, will in 
time fink the price of them. 

Judging thoſe conſiderations are ſufficient 
to quell ſuch fears, I ſhall proceed to ſhow 
it is not the caſe at preſent,. their price of 
late being advanced (I mean in Europe only) 
and the cauſe of it is this: that moſt of the 
capital jewels are returned into the poſſeſſion 


of their proper owners, which have ſome. 


years paſt. been in -the hands of uſurers, 


_ owing to the great expence that ſome princes 


have 
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have been at in the late war; which the 


peace has not only enabled them to redeem, 


but likewiſe qualified them to become far- 
ther purchaſers. And this proves the fitneſs 


of pledging jewels rather than ſelling them 


below what they ought to fetch, ſuppoſing 


that neceſſity. does not force any thereto ; 
which is not to be imagined of perſons of 


high rank, or of good eſtates, as time gives 


them an nee ot Ges 1 
bei 323 | » 


3 Z 
0 0 N 0 E U 8 10 Nr. 
H Is concludes the imprint  ſubjefts 


J have. been treating of; and the en- 
largements that have been made to this edi- 


tion, I flatter myſelf will be found not only 


explanatory of my firſt publication, but that 
they will likewiſe give force to what is 
therein contained, and which would have 
been added thereto, had I then ſeen it to be 
neceſlary ; but which I have not been con- 


| vinced of till htely, and now. "think the omiſ- 


ſion 
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gon of it would be an impediment to my 
deſign, which is that of communicating truth 
and knowledge, beneficial to the public, and 
to all ingenious traders, and which is calcu- 
lated to raiſe their reputations and uſefulneſs, 
and likewiſe to promote art in the embel- 
lihments of diamonds, and recover, if poſ- 
Able, the almoſt loſt manufacture of them to 
this" kingdom, that has in time paſt been 
poſſeſſed of the chief ſhare thereof, and 


which has carried the improvement of it tothe 
_ greateſt height of any part of the world, and 


is now as capable of doing fo as ever, if per- 


| mitted ; which I hope to ſee brought about. 


The loſs of this valuable manufacture, 
and of the trade reſulting therefrom, has 


been wholly owing to a deluſrye manner of 


working them abroad, which enables  fo- 
reigners to fell diamonds cheaper by weight 
than it is poſſible to afford well wrought 


ones for. By this means they are become 


poſſeſſed of almoſt the . of this manu- 
facture and trade. 


And this practice has ina much coun» 


| tenanced by ſome traders m London,. who 
| have fold for ſome years paſt + or more of 
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theſe foreign wrought diamonds, zonds, to the great 
diſcredit of their wearers; which conduct 
ſeems to come but little ſhort of an affront 


on the quality and gentry of this kingdom, 
and ſhows a manifeſt diſregard of the in- 


tereſt thereof; which I am ſorry to have 
occaſion to take notice of, as well as of 
ſome other matters. that could not juſtifi- 
ably eſcape my obſervation, but which I 


am fatisfied will give no offence to any im- 
partial unprejudiced pexſon; and the new 
matter in this edition, I doubt not, will meet 


with the approbation of the judicious, as it 
muſt give an additional enforcement to what 
is contained in the firſt, and ſerves to ren- 
der theſe important articles of wealth of 
more eſtabliſhed worth than in times paſt, 


fince their value appears to be determin- 
able by rules founded on reaſon and truth, 


which has hitherto been ſubje& to the ca- 
pricious eftimation of unguided judgment. 
And IJ am the more encouraged to hope for 


the countenance of ſuch pexfons, as my firſt. 


has received that honor, as well among 
people of rank and condition, as among 
tracers. 1 in jewels; and I have the ſatisfac- 
faction 
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faction of knowing it daily gains ground, 
and am particularly pleaſed in finding a con- 

fiderable increaſe of buſineſs within twelve 
months paſt, in the beſt manner of work. 
ing diamond. 


And now being no ways aun of "MP 


Ing taken any unwarrantable freedoms in 


any part of this treatiſe, but purſued truth, 
Juſtice, and the fitneſs of things to the beſt 
of my knowledge, I ſhall not trouble my 
readers with any farther vindication of my 


conduct. But in reſpect to any imperfec- 
ion of ſtile that may appear in this treatiſe, 
I hope the candid part of the world will 


overlook it, as I make no pretenſion to any 
accompliſhment in that way; and all that J 
have aimed at has been to convey my 


thoughts in as clear a manner as my abi- 


lities would enable me to do: and this I 
-queſtion not, will be accepted as a ſufficient 
2 for any . of expreſſion in 
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